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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Social  Security  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  15,  1942. 

The  Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt, 

Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Dear  Mr.  McNutt: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1942,  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
as  required  by  section  704  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 

Chairman. 
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Social  Security  in  the  First  W^ar  Year 

For  social  security  as  for  all  other  basic  aspects  of  our  national 
life,  war  was  the  dominant  force  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1942. 
The  upswing  in  employment  and  earnings  which  began  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1910,  under  the  impetus  of  the  defense  program,  gathered 
momentum  throughout  1941  and  influenced  every  branch  of  social 
security  administration  and  planning.  In  December,  the  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor  made  necessary  immediate  action  to  gear  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  to  outright  war.  The  social  security  program, 
which  was  formulated  in  the  depression  years,  had  been  designed  as 
a  first  step  toward  preventing  or  offsetting  ordinary  risks  of  the 
American  people.  The  defense  program,  then  the  war,  brought  new 
questions.  What  was  the  place  of  the  social  security  program  in  the 
Nation's  war  effort?  When  the  scarcity  was  not  of  jobs  but  of  men 
to  fill  them,  what  were  the  current  needs  for  social  insurance  and 
assistance?  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  forestall  insecurity  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war?  In  the  longer  run,  will  the 
impact  of  the  war  affect  the  progi*am  in  ways  which  can  now  be 
foreseen  ? 

Services  in  the  War  Effort 

The  contribution  of  the  social  security  program  in  this  first  year 
of  war  has  been  in  two  general  areas :  on  the  one  hand,  the  resources 
in  organization,  personnel,  technical  skills,  and  working  relationships 
which  could  be  turned  toward  meeting  general  or  emergency  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation's  mobilization ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ballast 
to  the  national  economy  inherent  in  the  regular  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. Under  the  former  are,  preeminently,  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  in  marshaling  labor  for  defense 
production;  the  use  of  Federal  and  State  social  security  agencies  in 
defense  health  and  welfare  services  and  in  evacuation  of  civilians; 
and  the  operation  of  emergency  programs  of  civilian  war  assistance 
and  benefits.  The  regular  programs  have  served  the  emergency 
through  the  continuing  provision  of  income  to  workers  thrown  out  of 
jobs  temporarily  in  the  transition  to  a  war  economy  and  through  pay- 
ments to  others,  particularly  the  aged  and  children,  who  could  not 
share  directly  in  the  Nation's  increasing  activity.  The  following 
paragraphs  summarize  developments  in  these  emergency  areas  and 
indicate  the  general  bearing  of  the  war  upon  the  social  security  pro- 
gram ;  operations  of  the  permanent  programs  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  part  II  of  this  report. 
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Mobilizing  Labor 

In  July  1941,  regional  employment  security  representatives  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  were  designated  as  chairmen  of  regional  labor 
supply  committees  to  deal  collectively  with  problems  of  labor  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  placement,  and  to  ensure  that  all  facilities  of  gov- 
ernment, labor,  and  management  are  utilized  in  solving  problems  of 
labor  stringency.  These  committees  include  representatives  from  man- 
agement, labor.  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, National  Youth  Administration,  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  apprenticeship  and  training  within  industry.  They  are 
responsible  for  determining  the  content,  location,  and  timing  of  pre- 
employment  and  refresher  training  courses ;  for  reporting  on  antici- 
pated displacement  of  workers  in  plants  whose  operations  are  cur- 
tailed or  suspended  by  restricted  allocation  of  raw  materials  or  other 
Government  orders;  for  obtaining  information  on  anticipated  de- 
mands for  workers  in  areas  of  expanding  production ;  for  promoting 
employer  compliance  with  Federal  efforts  to  prevent  labor  pirating, 
hoarding  of  skilled  workers,  and  indiscriminate  advertising  of  vacau- 
cies;  and  for  furthering  maximum  utilization  of  available  resources 
of  manpower  on  the  production  front.  Reports  of  these  committees 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Social  Security  Board  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  policies  and  procedures  which  have  been  successful  in  solving 
local,  State,  and  regional  problems  in  manpower  allocation.  These 
reports,  supplemented  by  special  surveys,  have  provided  a  basis  for 
the  formulation  of  principles  and  practices  for  Nation-wide  applica- 
tion. The  United  States  Employment  Service  continued  to  serve,  as 
it  has  served  since  the  initiation  of  the  country's  defense  program,  as 
the  officially  designated  Government  agency  for  the  recruitment  and 
placement  of  workers  required  by  the  war  production  program. 

Lahor-Tnarket  surveys. — Beginning  with  October  1941,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  made  special  surveys  of  labor-market 
conditions  covering  major  areas  of  production.  These  surveys  have 
provided  guides  for  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  allocating  war 
contracts,  determining  priority  ratings  and  the  feasibility  of  convert- 
ing specific  plants  to  war  production,  locating  plant  sites  and  housing 
projects,  and  developing  transportation  and  other  community  facili- 
ties. In  May  1942,  an  industry  approach  was  instituted  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  geographic  approach  to  provide  adequate  digests  of  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  developments  in  vital  industries  and  their  sub- 
divisions. This  step  geared  labor-market  analysis  more  closely  to  the 
organizational  approach  of  the  War  Production  Board  and  other  war 
agencies  with  industrial  responsibilities.  Special  weekly  reports  on 
the  agricultural  labor  market  have  made  it  possible  to  lessen  strin- 
gencies in  some  areas  by  establishing  mobile  labor  camps  and  by 
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organizing  community  facilities  for  work  on  farms  in  peak  seasons 
of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting. 

These  surveys  disclosed  that  conversion  and  re-tooling  had  been  vir- 
tually completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  that  production 
of  war  materials  in  the  half  year  January-June  1942  exceeded  by  50 
percent  the  entire  output  of  1941.  War  industries  have  been  able  to 
absorb  large  numbers  of  relatively  unskilled  workers  through  use  of 
job  dilution  and  special  training.  Maldistribution  and  malutilization 
of  existing  labor  reserves,  rather  than  actual  shortage,  were  the  major 
problems  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  44  of  160  important  indus- 
trial labor-market  areas,  labor  supply  was  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  present  and  anticipated  needs;  in  only  35  were  there  current 
shortages  of  male  labor,  though  shortages  of  such  labor  were  antici- 
pated in  81.  These  160  areas  included  all  cities  with  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more  and  all  other  areas  with  known  demand  for  at  least 
5,000  war  workers. 

Maximum  production  depends  not  only  upon  adequate  and  even 
distribution  of  essential  war  materials  but  also  upon  utilization  of 
locally  available  manpower.  Further  efforts  are  essential  to  train 
inexperienced  workers  and  to  break  down  barriers  of  racial  discrim- 
mation  and  unwillingness  to  employ  Negroes,  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
aged  and  handicapped  individuals,  and  women.  Estimates  indicate 
that  in  June  1942,  41.8  million  workers  were  engaged  in  nonagricul- 
tural  employment  (exclusive  of  those  in  the  armed  forces)  and  11.5 
million  were  employed  in  agriculture.  Further  depletion  of  manpower 
to  augment  the  armed  forces  will  necessitate  more  intensive  efforts  to 
place  all  employable  persons,  and  will  require  special  community 
facilities  for  the  care  of  young  children  if  women  aged  20-45  who  nor- 
mally are  out  of  the  labor  market  are  to  enter  the  labor  force  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  Wage  differentials,  substandard  working  condi- 
tions in  some  industries,  and  housing  and  transportation  difficulties  in 
already  congested  areas  result  in  high  rates  of  turn-over  and  reduced 
production.  These  labor-market  surveys  indicate  that  use  of  local 
leservoirs  of  labor,  training  and  upgrading  of  workers,  uniform  stand- 
ards for  wage  rates  and  hours  and  conditions  of  work,  and  allocation 
of  Federal  contracts  to  areas  with  available  labor  would  go  far  toward 
reducing  such  turn-over  and  preventing  the  disruption  of  families  and 
communities  which  now  results  from  migration  of  workers  from  job 
to  job. 

In  addition  to  these  special  analyses  of  local  and  industrial  impacts 
of  the  war  economy,  the  1,500  full-time  public  employment  offices  serve 
throughout  the  Nation  as  barometers  of  the  labor  market.  They  have 
registered  the  waves  of  unemployment  which  resulted  in  turn  from 
shortages  of  silk  to  supply  the  looms  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
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from  curtailment  of  metals  for  automobiles  in  Michigan,  household 
utensils  and  refrigerators  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and  costume  jewelry 
in  Khode  Island,  and,  in  New  York,  from  restrictions  on  manufacture 
of  clothing  for  civilians.  The  unemployment  benefits  paid  through 
these  offices  have  proved  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  conversion  of  in- 
dustry. In  many  instances  it  was  evident  that  employers  would  soon 
need  again  the  workers  whom  they  were  obliged  to  lay  off  while  they 
were  obtaining  equipment  and  materials  to  fill  war  orders.  Unem- 
ployment benefits  helped  the  workers  and  their  communities  to  weather 
the  interval.  The  existence  of  unemployment  compensation  systems 
in  all  States  doubtless  averted  much  aimless  migration  in  search  of 
jobs,  with  resulting  disruption  of  personal  and  employment  relation- 
ships, and  so  expedited  war  production  when  the  plants  reopened. 
Many  workers  thrown  out  of  jobs  for  the  duration  of  the  war  have  had 
to  learn  new  skills,  just  as  the  plants  and  machines  which  turned  out 
automobiles  have  had  to  be  geared  to  mass  production  of  the  tools  of 
war.  The  employment  offices  have  served  in  this  retraining  of  hands 
and  eyes  and  brains  to  new  tasks. 

Occupational  analyses. — Further  gains  have  been  made  in  analyzing 
jobs  and  industrial  processes  in  both  industry  and  the  armed  forces  in 
order  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  labor  resources.  As  plants  had 
to  suspend  production,  such  studies  have  made  it  possible  to  advise  the 
employer  and  the  workers  concerning  the  type  of  war  production 
which  would  best  use  their  skills.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that 
displaced  jewelry  workers  could  manufacture  time  fuses  with  a  mini- 
mum of  special  training  and  supervision.  Garment  workers  have 
learned  to  make  parachutes,  gas  masks,  and  military  raincoats,  and 
linotype  operators  and  other  workers  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  have  been  transferred  to  war  industries.  From  the  ten 
thousand  job  analyses  made  by  the  Employment  Service  in  the  United 
States  Army,  relationships  between  skills  used  in  civilian  and  military 
jobs  have  been  determined.  Trade  and  aptitude  tests  developed  by 
the  Employment  Service  have  also  been  made  available  to  the  armed 
forces.  Occupational  analyses  have  continued  to  serve  as  bases  for 
upgrading  civilian  workers  and  for  job  dilution,  whereby  simple  proc- 
esses are  assigned  to  relatively  inexperienced  workers  and  skilled 
workers  are  used  to  train  and  supervise  beginners. 

Training  programs. — No  exact  figures  are  available  on  the  volume 
of  in-plant  training  which  has  enabled  the  automotive  industry  and 
other  producers  of  consumer  goods  to  convert  to  wartime  production. 
Such  measures,  supplemented  by  special  courses  in  vocational  schools 
and  other  public  institutions,  have  been  important  contributions  to 
the  war  effort.  Some  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  public  vocational 
training  courses  have  augmented  the  labor  supply  is  obtainable  from 
data  on  employment  service  referrals  to  pre-employment  and  refresher 
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courses  and  to  National  Youth  Administration  defense  projects  and 
from  reports  on  jobs  found  by  trainees.  During  the  fiscal  year,  about 
700,000  referrals  to  these  courses  were  made,  628,000  to  pre-employ- 
ment and  refresher  courses  in  aviation  services,  machine-shop  work, 
sheet-metal  work,  shipbuilding  and  boatbuilding,  welding,  and  similar 
occupations,  and  more  than  70,000  to  NYA  courses  in  which  young 
persons  receive  a  wage  while  in  training.  During  the  same  period, 
about  400.000  jobs  were  filled  by  trainees  of  the  pre-employment  and 
refresher  courses,  166,000  through  placements  by  the  USES,  and 
nearly  235,000  trainees  are  known  to  have  found  jobs  through  other 
means.  After  the  declaration  of  war,  referrals  to  these  courses  and 
utilization  of  trainees  moved  sharply  upward;  monthly  referrals  to 
training  courses  more  than  doubled  from  December  1941  to  June  1942, 
and  employment-office  assignments  to  NYA  defense  projects  more  than 
tripled. 

Applicants  for  pre-employment  and  refresher  training  courses  have 
come  from  all  types  of  occupations— unskilled  laborers,  domestic 
servants,  farmers,  housewives,  salesmen,  and  professional  persons. 
Women  have  formed  an  increasing  proportion  of  persons  taking 
these  courses— 18.5  percent  of  the  total  in  June  1942  as  compared 
with  5.5  percent  in  January.  In  June,  nearly  half  of  the  women 
trainees  were  in  aviation  courses  and  one-fourth  were  in  machine- 
shop  work.  The  representation  of  Negro  workers  has  not  shown  a 
comparable  increase,  doubtless  because  it  has  been  more  difficult  to 
place  Negroes  than  white  persons  in  skilled  jobs  for  which  they  were 
trained.  While  the  training  courses  have  served  young,  middle- 
aged,  and  older  persons,  individuals  aged  25-44  years  have  pre- 
dominated among  admissions  to  these  courses  and  among  placements 
of  trainees.  The  proportions  in  various  age  groups  shifted  with  the 
seasons,  registering  the  displacement  and  subsequent  reabsorption  of 
experienced  mature  workers  by  industry,  removal  of  young  men 
from  the  labor  force  through  induction  into  military  service,  and  the 
availability  of  young  persons  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Administmtive  developments. — By  the  autumn  of  1941  it  was  be- 
coming evident  that  a  national,  rather  than  a  State  or  regional,  ap- 
proach to  the  use  of  manpower  was  required  to  cope  with  the  grow- 
ing shortages  of  workers  with  critically  needed  skills,  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  employment  opportunities  and  unemployment,  the  mi- 
gration of  workers  to  areas  where  w^ar  industries  were  expanding, 
and  problems  of  housing  and  transportation  which  were  developing 
in  such  areas.  The  conversion,  on  January  1,  1942,  of  the  State-ad- 
ministered employment  offices  to  a  system  under  national  operation 
followed  the  Nation's  entry  into  the  war  and  the  immediate  necessity 
for  maximum  mobilization  of  manpower  for  increased  production  of 
war  materials.    A  telegram  of  December  19,  1941,  from  President 
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Roosevelt  to  State  and  Territorial  Governors  declared  that:  "In 
order  that  there  may  be  complete  responsiveness  to  the  demands  of 
national  defense  and  speedy,  uniform,  effective  action  to  meet  rapidly 
changing  needs,  it  is  essential  that  all  of  these  separate  employment 
services  become  a  uniformly  and  of  necessity  nationally  operated 
employment  service."  The  President  requested  that  the  personnel, 
records,  and  facilities  required  for  this  operation  be  made  available 
to  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  a  request  to  which  \A\  the 
States  responded.^  Four  months  later,  on  April  18,  19J:2,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  was  established  within  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management  by  Executive  Order  No.  9139.  The  membership 
of  the  Commission  included,  as  Chairman,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  representatives  of  Federal  departments 
concerned  with  military  needs,  labor  resources,  and  industrial  and 
agricultural  production.  The  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
was  named  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  became  chief  of  the  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Employment.^ 

The  President's  order  made  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  re- 
sponsible for  ascertaining  manpower  needs  and,  through  directives 
issued  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  for  effecting  proper  alloca- 
tion of  manpower  among  the  essential  functions  of  military  service, 
industrial  production  for  military  and  civilian  use,  and  agriculture. 
Five  of  eight  directives  issued  on  May  21  by  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  concerned  the  USES :  to  prepare  and  maintain 
a  list  of  "essential  activities,"  "essential  occupations,"  and  "critical  war 
occupations";  to  make  preferential  referrals  of  workers  to  employers 
engaged  in  war  production  in  the  order  of  their  priority ;  to  analyze  the 
occupational  questionnaires  distributed  under  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  refer  individuals  with  the  appropriate  skills  to  jobs  in 
critical  war  occupations ;  to  advise  the  local  selective  service  boards  in 
classifying  or  reclassifying  an  individual  with  such  skills ;  and  to  in- 
crease the  activities  and  facilities  necessary  to  provide  additional  agri- 
cultural workers.  Thus,  during  the  first  half  year  of  war  the  USES 
was  developing  as  a  national  mechanism  to  ascertain  the  needs  for 
labor,  analyze  labor  resources,  and  implement  policies  and  procedures 
for  full  utilization  of  these  resources. 


^  Such  administration  was  already  In  effect  in  Arizona;  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Employment  Security  Commission,  the  Board,  as  of  July  21,  1941,  assumed  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  State  employment  service,  which,  because  of  newly  enacted  State 
legislation,  could  not  be  operated  under  conditions  required  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
in  administering  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

3  On  September  17,  1942,  the  President,  by  Executive  Order  No.  9247,  tran.sferred  to  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  all  functions,  duties,  and 
powers  of  the  Social  Security  Board  relating  to  employment  service. 
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Emergency  Services  for  Civilians 

The  speed  with  which  the  USES  has  been  able  to  reorient  its  activi- 
ties to  the  emergency  demands  of  the  defense  program  and  of  war  was 
the  product  of  the  organization,  knowledge,  and  administrative  tech- 
niques built  up  through  the  preceding  years.  Similar  assets  have  been 
brought  into  play  in  individual  and  community  difficulties  occasioned 
by  defense  emergencies  and  wartime  restrictions  and  catastrophes. 
These  activities  have  made  use  of  social  security  agencies  at  all  govern- 
mental levels.  Channels  of  communication  developed  through  the 
regional  and  field  organization  of  the  Board  and  through  the  Board's 
interrelationships  with  the  States  have  proved  of  particular  im- 
portance. 

Defense  health  and  welfare  services. — Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
assistance  personnel  have  assisted  in  a  wide  range  of  emergency  welfare 
activities  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, first  in  his  capacity  as  Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare, 
and  Related  Defense  Activities,  and  subsequently  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  established  in  Septem- 
ber 1941  within  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management  by  Executive 
Order  No.  8890.  Public  assistance  representatives  of  the  Board  serve 
on  committees  advisory  to  that  Office,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and 
other  emergency  and  permanent  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  nutri- 
tion, housing,  medical  care,  and  other  services  which  require  Nation- 
wide consideration  and  specific  action  in  areas  directly  affected  by  the 
war.  Regional  directors  of  the  Board  have  served  as  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  in  coordinating 
regional  and  State  facilities  for  civilian  welfare.  Public  assistance 
representatives  in  the  regional  offices  serve  as  chairmen  of  family 
security  committees  which  include  representatives  of  various  agencies 
concerned  with  health  and  welfare  activities  within  the  region.  Re- 
gional, State,  and  local  services  have  included  collaboration  with  other 
welfare  agencies  in  plans  for  social  protection,  nutrition,  relief  of 
dependency  among  the  families  of  soldiers,  transients,  and  aliens,  and 
for  day-care  programs  for  children  of  working  mothers. 

Emergeiwy  henefits  and  assistance  for  civilians. — Emergency  bene- 
fit and  assistance  programs  for  civilians  were  authorized  in  February 
1942,  when  the  President  asked  the  Federal  Security  Administrator 
to  assume  responsibility  for  temporarily  providing  the  aid  required, 
as  the  result  of  enemy  action,  by  civilians  who  are  disabled ;  who  are 
dependents  of  civilians  killed,  injured,  interned,  or  reported  missing ; 
or  who  otherwise  are  in  need  of  assistance  or  services.^     The  Federal 


•  By  letter  of  October  5,  1942,  the  President  authorized  the  use  of  emergency  funds, 
previously  allotted  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  for  payment  of  disability  and  survivor 
benefits  and  provision  of  services  and  assistance  for  injuries  or  deaths  resulting  from 
enemy  action  or  preparation  to  meet  such  action,  among  civilians  (including  enemy  aliens) 
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old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  offered  an  immediate  means 
for  administering  civilian  war  relief  benefits,  which  were  first  paid  in 
March,  mainly  to  the  dependents  of  civilian  workers  who  had  been 
engaged  in  military  construction  on  Guam,  Wake,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  These  emergency  benefits,  which  range  from  $20  a  month  for 
a  child  to  a  maximum  of  $85  for  a  family,  are  payable  to  wives, 
widows,  children,  and  parents  who  were  mainly  dependent  on  the 
individual  affected  by  enemy  action.  Payments  certified  in  March- 
June  1942  amounted' to  nearly  $139,000.  At  the  end  of  June,  1,307 
beneficiaries  were  on  the  rolls  at  a  total  beiiefit  rate  of  $34,178  a 
month. 

In  addition,  temporary  assistance  has  been  provided  from  funds 
made  available  under  this  Piesidential  order.  Beginning  in  March, 
aid  has  been  available,  in  some  instances  on  a  repayment  basis,  to 
enable  persons  evacuated  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  voluntarily  and  in 
need  of  funds,  to  pay  costs  of  travel  to  the  United  States  and  mainte- 
nance en  route,  and  for  a  temporary  period  after  their  arrival.  Funds 
for  these  purposes  were  advanced  to  the  Territorial  directors  of  the 
Board  and  the  regional  director  of  the  Board's  office  in  San  Fi^ncisco, 
and  arrangements  were  made  with  public  welfare  agencies  to  investi- 
gate need  and  provide  assistance  when  necessary.  Assistance  has  been 
given  also  to  Americans  repatriated  from  Europe  and  to  volunteer 
civilian  defense  workers  injured  in  the  course  of  their  official  duty. 
Through  June  1942,  assistance  totaling  $13,691  had  been  provided 
as  follows :  $5,820  for  84  persons  evacuating  Hawaii ;  $1,066  for  30 
evacuees  from  Hawaii  who  received  assistance  in  Region  XII;  $6,346 
for  142  Americans  repatriated  from  Europe ;  and  $459  for  4  civilian 
defense  workers  injured  on  official  duty.  In  administering  temporary 
assistance,  representatives  of  the  Board  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  and  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  other  Federal  and  State  welfare  and  assistance  agencies. 
The  plan  for  a  temporary  civilian  war  assistance  program  which  was 
being  developed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  contemplated  that  in  the 
future  such  aid  would,  in  general,  be  met  initially  by  the  State  public 
welfare  agencies,  which  would  be  reimbursed  in  full  by  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

Removal  of  enemy  aliens  and  American-horn  Japanese  on  West 
Coast. — Beginning  in  February,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Federal  Security  Agency  facilitated  the  removal  of  Ger- 

and  certain  civilian  defense  workers  in  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  On  November  5,  1942,  the  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator authorized  the  Social  Security  Board  to  expand  the  temporary  programs  for 
civilian  war  benefits  and  assistance  to  include  the  groups  of  persons  and  types  of  payments 
specified  in  the  President's  letter. 
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man,  Italian,  and  Japanese  aliens  and  their  dependents  from  certain 
limited  areas  on  the  West  Coast  designated  as  prohibited  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Both  services  and  assistance,  financed  from  a 
special  allocation  from  the  President's  emergency  fund,  were  fur- 
nished through  the  Bureaus  of  Public  Assistance  and  Employment 
Security.  Initial  operations  resulting  from  Department  of  Justice 
orders  were  carried  on  by  a  federally  employed  staff;  early  in  March, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Board's  regional  office  in  San  Francisco, 
the  California  Department  of  Social  Welfare  assumed  operating  re- 
sponsibility in  that  State,  financed  from  Federal  funds. 

Financial  assistance  and  services  to  persons  affected  were  likewise 
provided  in  connection  with  removal  operations  resulting  from  Army 
orders,  which  were  initiated  in  March.  Such  orders  eventually  pro- 
vided for  the  controlled  removal  of  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
from  California,  the  vv-estern  halves  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
the  southern  half  of  Arizona.  Provision  was  made  also  for  voluntary 
removal  of  Germans  and  Italians.  To  implement  its  orders,  the  West- 
ern Defense  Command  and  Fourth  Army  created  the  Wartime  Civil 
Control  Administration,  which  utilized  services  and  facilities  available 
througli  a  number  of  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  well  as  the  Bureaus 
of  Public  Assistance  and  Employment  Security  of  the  Board  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Some  of  the  local  WCCA 
offices  were  service  centers,  designed  primarily  to  facilitate  the  volun- 
tary removal  of  Germans  and  Italians  but  serving  also  for  the  con- 
trolled removal  of  the  Japanese ;  other  local  offices,  designated  as  civil 
control  stations,  were  concerned  exclusively  with  the  latter.  Expenses 
incurred  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  WCCA  operations  were 
met  initially  from  the  special  allocation  originally  made  for  financing 
Agency  activities  arising  from  Department  of  Justice  orders;  admin- 
istrative expenses  were  fully  reimbursable  by  the  WCCA,  and  assist- 
ance costs  were  reimbursable  in  large  part. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  6,243  cases  affected  by  Department 
of  Justice  orders  had  received  minor  or  major  service  from  the  public 
assistance  staff,  the  great  majority  in  the  initial  month  of  operation, 
Financial  assistance  provided  through  the  end  of  June  totaled  $24,678. 
Under  Army  operations,  the  public  assistance  staff  in  WCCA  service 
offices  had  registered  10,721  cases  by  the  end  of  June;  of  these  cases, 
365  received  assistance  amounting  to  $14,665.  In  the  WCCA  civil 
control  stations,  26,385  cases,  representing  97,691  Japanese,  had  been 
registered  and  removed ;  723  of  these  cases  received  assistance  totaling 
$9,171. 

Plans  for  continuing  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Board  for 
assistance  and  services  to  enemy  aliens  and  others  in  need  because  of 
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restrictive  action  of  the  Federal  Government  were  nearly  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  planned  to  provide  such  aid 
through  State  public  welfare  agencies,  with  reimbursement  from  Fed- 
eral funds  for  costs  incurred. 

Services  to  selective  service  hoards. — A  year  or  more  before  the  out- 
break of  war,  State  welfare  agencies  had  begun  giving  service  to  local 
selective  service  boards,  when  requested,  in  investigating  claims  of 
selectees  who  asked  for  deferment  on  the  ground  that  others  were 
dependent  on  them.  By  February  1942,  public  welfare  agencies  in  all 
but  one  State  had  such  agreements  on  either  a  State-wide  or  local 
basis.  While  formal  reporting  on  such  activities  has  not  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Board,  the  available  information  indicates  that  the 
service  to  the  selective  service  boards  has  been  very  considerable.  In 
most  instances,  the  welfare  agencies  have  undertaken  to  provide  service 
on  all  requests  forwarded  to  them  by  the  boards,  not  merely  on  those 
relating  to  persons  who  are  or  have  been  on  the  assistance  rolls.  In 
only  about  a  third  of  the  cases  for  which  information  is  available  have 
the  requests  of  the  boards  related  to  public  welfare  clients.  Much  of 
this  work,  therefore,  represents  an  extension  of  the  agencies'  functions 
to  provide  additional  community  services. 

Impact  of  the  War  on  the  Permanent  Programs 

The  dramatic  upswing  in  emplojanent  and  earnings  in  the  year 
covered  by  this  report  was  reflected  in  the  operations  under  all  per- 
manent programs  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Re- 
tirements under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
were  fewer  than  had  originally  been  anticipated.  The  total  amount 
paid  in  unemployment  benefits  under  State  laws  was  markedly  less 
than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  general  increase  in  well-being 
slowed,  and  in  some  States  even  reversed,  the  upward  trend  in  ex- 
penditures for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  while  there  were  sharp  decreases  in  other  programs  for 
persons  in  need,  notably  in  Federal  work  programs  and  in  the  general 
assistance  provided  by  the  States  and  localities. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

The  general  trends  obscured  highly  varying  situations  among  the 
States.  In  a  fourth  of  the  States,  for  example,  expenditures  for  un- 
employment benefits  were  greater,  not  less,  than  in  the  year  preceding. 
The  transition  to  wartime  production  brought  hardships  among 
workers  in  many  civilian-goods  industries  and  especially  in  one- 
industry  towns.  Orderly  provision  for  paying  unemployment  benefitsi 
to  workers  and  for  retraining  and  redirecting  displaced  workers  served 
to  avert  much  distress  among  the  more  than  3  million  men  and  women 
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who  drew  some  benefits  during  the  fiscal  year  and  among  others  who 
were  seeking  work.  In  even  this  year  of  mounting  industrial  activity, 
nearly  32  million  weeks  of  unemployment  were  compensated. 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Aged  workers  retired  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  must  have  been  substantially  engaged  in  covered 
employment  in  at  least  6  calendar  quarters  after  1936,  for  only  so 
could  they  have  gained  the  credits  necessary  to  qualify  them  for 
benefits.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  considerable  number  could 
and  would  return  to  jobs  if  opportunity  ofi^ered,  and  this  has  proved 
to  be  the  case.  As  of  the  end  of  June  1942,  10.3  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  on  the  insurance  rolls  had  their  benefits  in  suspen- 
sion status  because  they  were  in  covered  jobs.  Many  others  doubtless 
were  engaged  in  work  not  covered  by  the  system,  such  as  agricultural 
labor,  domestic  Avork  in  private  homes,  or  small  business  undertakings 
of  their  own ;  since  noncovered  employment  does  not  require  suspension 
of  benefits,  their  number  is  not  known.  Among  the  widows  who  were 
entitled  to  current  benefits  because  they  had  a  child  or  children  of  a 
deceased  insured  worker  in  their  care,  about  10  percent  also  had  bene- 
fits in  suspension  status  because  of  covered  employment. 

The  full  effect  of  the  rising  labor  market  upon  employment  of  aged 
persons  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  experience  of  the  retired  workers,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  are  incapacitated  for  work.  A  clearer  indi- 
cation is  evident  in  the  extent  to  which  claims  for  retirement  benefits 
have  fallen  short  of  the  potential  number.  It  is  estimated  that,  as  of 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  some  825,000  workers  aged  65  and  over  had 
wage  credits  which  would  qualify  them  for  benefits  under  the  system; 
by  that  time,  only  about  235,000  of  these  workers  had  filed  valid  claims. 
Some  540,000  aged  workers,  therefore,  have  refrained  from  claiming 
retirement  incomes  for  which  they  are  eligible.  While  some  may  have 
been  unaware  of  their  rights,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  failed  to  file  claims  because  they  are  continuing  in  covered 
employment. 

Public  Assistance 

Increase  in  the  total  number  of  recipients  of  each  of  the  three  special 
types  of  public  assistance  also  obscured  differing  situations  among  the 
States.  In  some  States  where  the  programs  were  recently  established, 
there  was  the  continued  expansion  characteristic  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  a  program ;  in  others,  under  programs  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion a  longer  time,  the  numbers  on  the  assistance  rolls  remained  static 
or  showed  an  actual  decrease.  To  some  extent,  increases  in  State  reve- 
nues doubtless  made  it  possible  to  make  more  nearly  adequate  provision 
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for  persons  in  need  than  had  been  possible  previously  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  recipients  or  the  levels  of  payments  or  both.  In  some 
instances  there  was  a  systematic  transfer  of  eligible  persons  from  the 
general  relief  rolls  to  the  appropriate  special  tj'pe  of  assistance. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  were  increases  in  the  average 
amounts  of  payments  under  each  of  the  three  programs ;  here  again, 
there  was  much  variation  among  the  States.  Increases  in  average  pay- 
ments tended  to  be  less  than  the  rise  in  the  costs  of  food  and  other  com- 
modities and  services  which  enter  into  a  relief  family's  budget.  An 
assistance  payment,  however,  may  represent  not  the  sole  resources  of 
the  recipient  but  only  the  amount  provided  to  supplement  any  other 
available  resources  he  may  possess.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent 
there  may  have  been  an  increase  in  such  resources  by  reason  of  small 
earnings  of  the  recipients  or  increased  help  from  relatives. 

The  striking  change  in  the  field  of  public  aid  in  the  continental 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  j'ear  was  the  decline  of  25.4  percent  in 
the  year's  total  expenditures  for  assistance  and  earnings  under  Federal 
work  programs,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  fiscal  year  1940-41,  and 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  represented  by  expenditures 
for  the  special  types  of  public  assistance.  In  June  1941,  payments  for 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children  rep- 
resented 32.1  percent  of  the  total  $188  million  for  public  aid;  in  June 
1942,  47.8  percent  of  expenditures  of  $135  million.  The  effect  of  the 
war  economy  has  been  to  curtail  greatly  expenditures  for  assistance, 
except  among  the  groups  who,  by  definition,  were  relatively  little  able 
to  share  directly  in  the  rising  labor  market.  Even  among  the  needy 
aged,  families  with  dependent  children,  and  also  the  needy  blind,  there 
were  evidences  that  in  some  areas  the  rise  in  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment was  serving  directly,  or  indirectly  through  earnings  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  to  limit  needs  for  assistance.  The  effect  of 
these  favorable  circumstances  could  be  measured  only  if  it  could  be 
assumed  that  the  preexisting  levels  of  assistance  had  been  adequate  to 
meet  existing  needs  for  these  special  types  of  assistance.  Since  in 
many  areas  these  programs  have  been  grossly  inadequate  in  terms  of 
coverage,  levels  of  payments,  or  both,  an  increase  in  a  State's  expendi- 
tures may  represent  an  amount  too  small,  even  in  a  period  of  full  em- 
ployment, to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  those  in  the  population  who 
must  depend  on  public  resources. 

The  Place  of  Social  Security  Pro  grains 

Payments  to  individuals  under  social  security  programs  for  which 
the  Social  Security  Board  carries  Federal  responsibilities — Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  State  unemployment  compensation 
programs,  and  the  Federal-State  programs  of  public  assistance — 
were  a  very  small  part  of  the  rising  stream  of  total  income  payments, 
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about  1.2  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  1941-42.  Because  of  their  charac- 
ter, however,  the  social  security  payments  had  an  importance  far 
beyond  their  proportion.  All  these  types  of  payments  went  to  per- 
sons who  were  little  able  or  unable  to  share  directly  in  the  Nation's 
war  effort — either  temporarily,  as  in  the  case  of  workers  involuntarily 
unemployed ;  for  longer  periods,  as  in  the  case  of  children  for  whom 
a  survivor  benefit  or  assistance  was  given;  or  ever,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  blind  and  the  aged.  Especially  in  a  time  of  crisis 
and  uncertainty,  these  provisions  undoubtedly  have  helped  to  main- 
tain civilian  morale  -in  families  and  communities.  Unemployment 
insurance,  in  conjunction  with  employment  services,  has  provided, 
further,  a  basic  mechanism  for  maintaining  morale  among  workers 
and  for  meeting  swift  and  drastic  changes  inherent  in  transition  to 
war.  Through  the  information  on  employment  and  wages  available 
as  a  byi^roduct  of  operations,  both  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
progi'am  and  the  unemployment  insurance  program  have  furnished 
sights  needed  for  aiming  the  Nation's  activities  at  the  requirements  of 
war. 

More  important  tlian  the  achievements  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram in  any  one  year  is  the  assurance  it  gives  of  an  orderly  approach 
to  social  risks,  now  recognized  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  a  present 
and  future  objective  of  the  United  Nations.  Many  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  know  that  unemployment  benefits  will  be  paid  them 
if  they  are  laid  off  and  cannot  quickly  find  another  job.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  aged  workers  who  have  delayed  their  claims  for 
retirement  benefits  and  millions  of  men  and  women — young,  middle- 
aged,  and  old — who  are  building  up  wage  credits  know  that  if  death 
or  old  age  should  stop  their  earnings,  the  old-age  and  siu'vivors  in- 
surance program  provides  present  protection  for  their  dependents 
and  safeguards  against  a  penniless  old  age.  Such  assurance  and  the 
recognized  public  responsibility  for  aid  to  the  needy  aged,  needy 
children,  and  needy  blind  are  part  of  the  heritage  for  which  th« 
Nation  is  fighting. 

Extending  the  Social  Security  Program 

The  social  security  program  established  by  the  Congress  in  1935 
was  envisaged  as  a  foundation  upon  which  more  comprehensive  pro- 
visions could  be  based  as  and  when  need  for  them  was  shown  and 
feasibility  demonstrated.  In  its  regular  and  special  reports  to  the 
Congress,  the  Social  Security  Board  has  outlined,  in  accordance  with 
its  legislative  mandate,  the  directions  in  which  it  believed  further 
action  should  lie.  A  major  step  was  taken  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1939  when,  with  the  provision  of  survivors  in- 
surance and  of  benefits  to  certain  dependents  of  retired  workers,  the 
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emphasis  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  was  placed  on  family 
needs  rather  than  primarily  on  those  of  the  individual  aged  worker. 

Other  major  questions  raised  by  the  Board  on  the  development  of 
social  insurance  have  related  to  the  extension  of  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  to  employment  excluded 
at  the  beginning  for  practical  considerations,  notably  agricultural 
labor,  domestic  service  in  private  homes,  services  for  nonprofit  organ- 
izations, public  employmnt,  and  self -employment ;  a  similar  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  insurance  protection  to  appropriate  groups  of 
employees  now  excluded;  and  the  application  of  social  insurance  to 
the  serious  social  risks  arising  from  temporary  and  chronic  disability 
among  workers  and  their  families.  In  the  field  of  assistance,  the  Board 
has  been  impressed  with  the  differences  which  have  developed  from 
the  varying  economic  capacity  of  the  States  to  provide  funds  for  Fed- 
eral matching  and  the  resulting  large  differences  among  the  States  in 
the  levels  of»aid  given  to  persons  in  substantially  similar  circumstances. 
Experience  also  has  shown  the  limitations,  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
families  with  dependent  children,  imposed  by  present  restrictions  on 
Federal  matching  for  this  program  to  payments  which  do  not  exceed 
$18  a  month  for  the  first  child  and  $12  a  month  for  each  other  child 
aided  in  the  same  home.  It  has  also  been  clear  that  inadequacy  of 
State  and  local  resources  for  general  assistance,  in  which  there  is  no 
Federal  participation,  has  resulted  in  some  areas  in  severe  hardships 
among  persons  who  were  outside  the  special  groups  aided  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  were  not  employed  on  Federal  work  programs. 

The  current  significance  of  social  security  extension  was  outlined 
briefly  by  the  President  shortly  after  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  in 
his  budget  message  of  January  5.  Declaring  that  he  opposed  use  of 
pay-roll  taxes  as  a  method  of  war  finance  "unless  the  worker  is  given 
his  full  money's  worth  in  social  security,"  the  President  said  that  to 
carry  out  the  long-contemplated  extension  of  the  coverage  and  scope 
of  the  program  would  "advance  the  organic  development  of  our  social 
security  system  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  anti-inflationary 
program."  The  additional  contributions,  he  pointed  out,  would  help 
absorb  present  purchasing  povvcr  while  building  up  reserves  for  post- 
war contingencies.  The  President  also  indicated  his  sympathy  with 
amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  modify  the  Federal  match- 
ing grants  for  assistance  to  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  various  States. 

Experience  in  subsequent  months  has  underscored  the  urgency  of 
the  problems  to  which  the  President  called  attention.  All  official  esti- 
mates have  shown  a  widening  "inflationary  gap,"  that  is,  discrepancy 
between  the  disposable  income  of  American  families  and  the  shrinking 
supply  of  goods  and  services  available  for  civilian  purchase.  Increased 
social  insurance  contribution  rates  would  help  to  narrow  this  gap  and 
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at  the  same  time  "would  finance  development  of  the  program.  While 
aggregate  contributions  collected  under  Federal  and  State  social  insur- 
ance laws  have  reached  unprecedented  levels,  the  present  increases,  it 
must  be  emphasized,  reflect  in  large  part  increases  in  deferred  obliga- 
tions of  the  existing  insurance  programs.  As  the  result  of  the  expan- 
sion in  the  labor  force,  greater  continuity  of  employment,  and  the  rise 
in  levels  of  earnings,  millions  of  workers  who  might  not  have  had  a 
chance  to  participate  in  these  systems  are  accruing  credits  toward 
future  benefits,  and  additional  millions  are  obtaining  credits  which 
will  qualify  them  for  larger  benefits  than  they  could  have  earned  in 
ordinary  times.  These  considerations  emphasize  the  importance  of 
social  insurance  as  one  mechanism,  among  others,  for  helping  to  main- 
tain economic  equilibrium  in  a  period  of  inflationary  pressures  and, 
by  development  of  adequate  reserves,  for  helping  to  forestall  a  general 
economic  collapse  which  could  follow  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  expansion  of  the  labor  force  and  the  increasing  mobility  of 
labor  make  it  even  more  evident  that  in  social  security,  as  in  war, 
strength  lies  in  union.  War  has  drawn  into  the  coverage  of  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  once  worked  in  excluded  jobs  and  doubt- 
less will  return  to  their  former  occupations.  Unless  coverage  is 
extended  to  the  major  employments  and  services  now  excepted,  so 
that  when  the  war  is  over  these  workers  can  continue  to  add  wage 
credits  to  those  they  are  now  earning  in  wartime  jobs,  many  will 
lessen  or  lose  their  cliance  for  insurance  protection  despite  the  con- 
tributions they  now  are  making  or  will  qualify  for  only  meager 
benefits. 

Employment  Sectirity 

The  Board  believes  also  that  action  is  needed  during  the  war  to 
strengthen  the  unemployment  compensation  system  so  that  it  can 
effectively  carry  the  post-war  burden  of  unemployment.  The  crux 
of  the  problem  lies  in  the  financial  basis  of  the  program,  especially 
in  a  period  when  employment  and  unemployment  are  clearly  bej^ond 
the  control  of  an  employer  or  a  State,  since  they  are  determined 
by  national  needs  and  international  situations.  At  present  the  funds 
of  each  State  are  held  separately  for  benefit  payments  to  workers 
covered  under  the  law  of  that  State.  Since  the  risk  of  unemploy- 
ment varies  widely  among  the  States,  some  have  funds  far  in  excess 
of  immediate  and  future  needs,  while  others  may  be  hard  pressed 
to  meet  their  liabilities.  For  this  reason,  pooling  of  funds  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  payment  of  adequate  benefits  to  all  eligible  unem- 
ployed workers,  regardless  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  now 
covered,  during  any  post-war  readjustment  period. 
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A  Federal  system  would  obviate  the  marked  disparities  in  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  protected  under  State  laws  and  the  degree  of 
protection  afforded.  Existing  differences  in  adequacy  of  benefit 
and  coverage  provisions,  which  arise  from  the  differences  in  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  of  the  individual  States  to  broaden  the 
protection  afforded  by  their  laws,  would  be  wiped  out.  These  dis- 
crepancies may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  worker  whose 
high-quarter  earnings  and  annual  earnings  are  $400  and  $1,000, 
respectively,  would  get  a  weekly  payment  varying  from  $11  to  $17 
and  total  benefits  varying  from  $100  to  $100,  depending  upon  the 
State  in  which  he  earned  his  wage  credits. 

Although  the  States  have  made  progress  in  broadening  the  pro- 
tection afforded  unemployed  eligible  workers  since  the  inception  of 
tlie  program,  the  division  of  revenue  among  51  separate  funds  limits 
the  protection  that  can  be  provided  under  the  existing  Federal-State 
program.  In  1940,  more  than  half  of  the  beneficiaries  were  still 
without  a  job  when  they  exhausted  their  benefit  rights.  In  many 
States,  coverage  restrictions  exclude  workers  in  small  firms.  Only 
the  District  of  Columbia  law  provides  for  variations  in  the  benefit 
amounts  for  workers  having  dependents.  A  Federal  system  would 
be  appropriate  for  coverage  of  maritime  workers  who  are  now  with- 
out protection  because  of  the  difficulties  iniierent  in  their  coverage 
under  State  laws.  It  would  reduce  the  number  of  tax  returns  re- 
quired of  employers,  since  a  single  return  would  serve  the  purposes 
of  both  tlie  unemployment  compensation  and  the  old-age  and  sur- 
A'ivors  insurance  programs. 

A  Federal  program,  moreover,  would  equalize  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  among  employers.  Tlie  diversity  of  experience- 
rating  provisions  under  State  laws  has  resulted  in  the  fact  that  com- 
peting employers  in  various  States  contribute  at  different  rates  even 
when  their  unemployment  experience  is  identical.  In  actuality,  the 
allowance  of  additional  credits  against  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
in  line  with  experience-rating  provisions  has  worked  out  so  as  to  handi- 
cap competing  employers  in  different  States,  a  situation  which  that  tax 
was  intended  to  avoid.  The  result  of  these  discrepancies  is  to  instill 
in  the  States  fear  of  placing  their  employers  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage, in  comparison  with  employers  elsewhere.  This  fear  gives  an 
incentive  to  distort  employer  experience-rating  plans  and  to  refrain 
from  measures  to  improve  benefit  standards.  This  situation  works  out 
to  the  financial  disadvantage  of  employers  in  States  which  are  endeavor- 
ing to  deal  adequately  with  workers'  risks  of  unemployment  and  under- 
mines the  basic  purpose  of  the  unemployment  compensation  program. 
It  threatens  to  impede  improvement  in  the  security  furnished  by  the 
system  and  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 
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All  these  considerations,  which  developed  in  the  experience  of  the 
pre-war  years,  have  become  of  increasing  importance  in  the  light  of 
the  war  economy  and  the  stresses  to  be  anticipated  when  the  war  ends. 
Although  the  total  reserve  accumulated  by  the  States  in  the  Federal 
unemployment  trust  fund  represents  an  amount  which  is  more  than 
sufficient  in  relation  to  the  present  low  volume  of  unemployment  and 
existing  standards  of  benefits,  and  although  the  fund  as  a  whole  is 
increasing  rapidly,  the  reserves  of  some  States  would  be  threatened  with 
insolvency  under  strains  which  must  be  anticipated  in  post-war  years. 

The  national  character  of  the  labor  market  has  become  indisputably 
clear  in  terms  of  the  job  of  mobilizing  the  labor  force  and  allocating 
available  manpower  in  the  ways  which  best  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Nation.  The  task  of  relocating  returned  soldiers  in  civilian  jobs  and 
of  demobilizing  workers  in  war  industries  will  bring  problems  at  least 
equally  comprehensive.  In  many  instances,  technological  progress 
during  the  war  maj^  have  drastically  changed  the  industrial  scene  for 
workers  whose  experience  was  gained  in  pre-war  years.  Young  people 
who  have  undertaken  their  first  jobs  during  the  war  or  have  gone  from 
school  into  the  Army  and  Navy  will  require  direction,  and  often  train- 
ing, to  enable  them  to  find  their  place  in  civilian  pursuits.  Extensive 
migration  of  workers  and  their  families  will  be  necessary  in  the  read- 
justment of  the  country  to  peacetime  activities.  The  Social  Security 
Board  is  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  a  national  uniformly  oper- 
ated employment  service,  sustained  by  an  adequate  and  soundly 
financed  Federal  unemployment  insurance  system,  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  period  immediately  following  the  war  and  the  longer-range 
objectives  of  social  security.  In  unemployment  insurance,  as  in  the 
present  Federal  system  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  benefits  for 
dependents  could  afford  a  means  of  providing  compensation  more 
nearly  adequate  for  family  needs.  The  Board  believes  that  such  a 
system  is  needed  to  underwrite  the  Nation's  future  security. 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Operation  of  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  in  contrast  to 
that  of  unemployment  compensation,  has  shown  that  the  basis  of  the 
program  is  sound.  The  Board  believes  that  extension  of  coverage 
under  this  system  to  agricultural  labor,  domestic  service,  public  em- 
ployment, service  for  nonprofit  institutions,  and  self-employment  is 
now  of  paramount  importance  to  the  objectives  of  social  security  in  war 
and  in  peace. 

Apart  from  the  limitation  of  coverage,  there  remains  a  serious  lack 
in  that  there  is  no  provision  for  retirement  benefits  to  workers  who  be- 
come chronically  disabled.  In  that  lack  the  present  program  is  almost 
alone  among  the  retirement  provisions  of  all  major  countries  and  sub- 
stantially all  important  public  retirement  systems  in  the  United  States. 
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The  war  emergency  has  shown  that  many  aged  workers  are  able  and  ' 

anxious  to  continue  in  jobs  when  an  opportunity  offers;  in  many  in-  . 

stances,  advanced  age  of  itself  is  a  less  devastating  risk  to  individual  ! 
independence  and  family  support  than  physical  incapacity  at  younger 

ages.    Unless  he  has  reached  age  65  and  can  claim  old-age  retirement  i 

benefits,  a  worker  ordinarily  has  no  social  insurance  protection  against  ' 

disability  except  for  the  limited  provisions  under  workmen's  compen-  I 

sation  laws.    Moreover,  if  a  worker  is  permanently  disabled  at  younger  ; 

ages,  when  the  requirements  of  his  family  are  usually  greater  than  in  | 

his  old  age,  he  may  lessen  or  lose  the  protection  he  has  built  up  for  | 

himself  and  his  dependents  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  j 

insurance  system.  ' 

From  the  long-range  standpoint,  moreover,  orderly  provision  for 

retirement  of  disabled  workers  and  their  replacement  by  others  whose  \ 

efficiency  is  unimpaired  is  important  for  industry  as  well  as  the  indi-  ] 

viduals  involved.    This  principle  is  likely  to  prove  of  special  impor-  ; 

tance  in  the  years  following  the  war.    The  pressure  of  the  emergency  i 
and  the  inclusion  in  the  labor  force  of  all  who  now  can  serve  in  any 

capacity  will  leave  a  considerable  group  of  persons  who,  after  the  | 

strain  of  the  war  years,  may  be  unable  to  continue  in  regular  employ-  i 

ment.    At  that  time  jobs  will  be  needed  by  the  young  and  vigorous  men  \ 

demobilized  from  the  armed  forces.     The  Board  believes  that  cash  j 

benefits,  payable  as  a  matter  of  right  without  a  means  test,  should  be  j 

provided  to  compensate  workers  for  part  of  the  wage  loss  sustained  by  i 

chronic  and  total  disability.    Both  in  coverage  and  in  benefit  provisions,  i 
including  survivor  benefits,  such  a  measure  should  follow  the  general 
patterns  of  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Two  and  one- half  years  of  experience  in  paying  old-age  and  survi-  j 

vors  insurance  benefits  have  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  liberaliz-  ' 

ing  certain  provisions,  removing  anomalies,  and  simplifying  admin-  j 
istrative  requirements.    At  present,  only  about  42  percent  of  the  wives 

of  primary  beneficiaries  are  65  years  of  age  or  over  and  so  entitled  to  : 
benefits;  the  requirement  should  be  lowered  to  age  60  for  wives  of 

annuitants  so  as  to  make  more  of  them  eligible  for  benefits,  and  the  j 
age  requirement  for  widows  and  female  primary  beneficiaries  lowered 
to  the  same  extent.    If  the  wife  of  a  beneficiary  has  children  in  her 
care,  she  should  receive  benefits  irrespective  of  her  age.     The  depend- 
ency requirement  for  parent's  benefits  should  be  reduced  to  a  showing 

that  the  parent  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  deceased  wage  earner,  and  | 
parent's  benefits  should  be  increased  to  75  percent  of  the  primary 

benefit.     Many  minor  changes  to  remove  inequities  .and  to  simplify  ; 

administration  should  be  made.    Finally,  measures  should  be  taken  to  \ 

protect  the  insurance  rights  of  workers  covered  by  the  program  who  I 
have  entered  the  armed  forces. 
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Temporary  Disability 

In  its  effect  on  family  income,  temporary  disability  is  much  like  tem- 
porary unemployment.  Nevertheless,  an  insured  worker  who  can 
claim  benefits  for  unemployment  when  he  is  able  to  work  and  avail- 
able for  work  has  no  right  to  benefits  when  he  is  unemployed  because 
of  illness,  even  though  he  ordinarily  must  incur  sickness  costs  in  addi- 
tion to  his  loss  of  wages.  On  an  average  day  of  the  year,  probably 
some  3  to  4  million  persons  are  incapacitated  for  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits by  reason  of  disabilities  of  less  than  6  months'  duration  from 
which  they  will  recover  sooner  or  later.  Provision  of  cash  benefits  for 
temporary  disability  would  strike  at  a  serious  cause  of  poverty  and 
dependency  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  is  a  needed  adjunct  to 
the  social  security  program. 

Hospital  Benefits 

The  serious  aspect  of  medical  costs  lies  not  in  the  average  among 
the  population  as  a  whole  but  in  the  unpredictable  and  heavy  burdens 
of  families  in  which  there  is  major  illness  or  prolonged  illness  during 
a  year.  Provision  of  benefits  to  offset  the  burden  of  hospital  bills  on 
insured  workers  and  their  families  would  be  of  substantial  help  in 
lightening  the  problem  of  high-cost  illness.  The  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  risk  of  hospital  costs  is  one  to  which  the  apprcjacli  of 
social  insurance  is  particularly  appropriate. 

Public  Assistance 

Any  social  insurance  system  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  fixed 
requirements  and  benefit  scales  designed,  in  accordance  with  the  spe- 
cific program,  to  cope  with  the  more  common  situations  and  losses 
among  the  insured  population ;  there  would  otherwise  be  no  means  of 
assuring  the  proper  equilibrium  between  contributions  and  benefits. 
Under  any  qualifjdng  requirements  and  benefit  scales  adopted  for  such 
a  system,  some  individuals  will  fail  to  qualify  and  others  will  meet 
with  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  transcend  the  provision 
feasible  under  the  general  rules  of  the  system.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
accepted  principle  that  social  insurance  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
sound  program  of  assistance,  provided  on  the  basis  of  individual  need, 
to  meet  situations  in  w^hich  insurance  protection  is  inadequate. 

The  assistance  paj-ments  in  which  the  Federal  Government  now 
collaborates  through  matching  grants  to  States  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  are  limited  to  three  special  groups:  the  needy  aged,  needy 
blind,  and  clrildren  who  are  dependent  by  reason  of  the  death,  in- 
capacity, or  absence  of  a  parent.  Obviously,  many  needy  individuals 
and  families  are  outside  these  special  categories  of  the  population. 
Moreover,  even  among  these  special  groups  there  are  many  who  cannot 
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qualify  for  aid  under  the  approved  State  plans  for  which  Federal 
funds  are  provided  because  they  fail  to  meet  a  requirement  of  State 
law,  such  as  that  for  residence,  or — among  the  families  with  children- 
are  in  need  by  reason  of  the  parent's  unemployment  or  insufficient 
earnings,  rather  than  one  of  the  causes  specified  in  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  addition,  some  States  have  been  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  Federal  matching  to  aid  all  persons  who  could  qualify  under 
the  Federal-State  programs  or  to  give  adequate  assistance  for  those 
who  are  on  the  rolls. 

This  last  situation,  to  which  the  President  alluded  in  his  budget 
message,  can  be  met  through  authority  to  provide  special  aid,  rather 
than  merely  the  uniform  matching  Federal  grant,  to  States  which 
have  relatively  small  economic  resources  of  their  own,  as  measured  by 
some  such  objective  scale  as  per  capita  State  income.  The  Board  is 
convinced  that  such  a  measure  is  necessary  to  assure  comparable  stand- 
ards of  aid  to  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  irrespective  of  the 
State  in  which  they  happen  to  live.  At  present  the  great  disparity  in 
standards  of  assistance  under  the  Federal-State  programs,  for  which 
the  Federal  share  is  governed  by  the  amount  that  the  State  can  pro- 
vide, makes  it  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  countenance 
and  participate  in  operations  which  do  not  sustain  the  purpose  of  these 
assistance  programs. 

More  nearly  adequate  support  of  the  present  Federal-State  pro- 
grams would  still  leave  two  other  major  problems  unsolved :  the  situ- 
ation of  needy  persons  who  are  outside  these  categories  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  special  problems  arising  from  the  extent  of  need  among 
families  with  children.  Studies  of  the  Board  and  other  official  agen- 
cies have  shown  time  and  again  that  the  majority  of  the  children  of 
the  United  States  are  growling  up  in  homes  where  resources  are  too 
small  to  supply  the  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  other  essentials  needed 
for  a  child's  healthful  growth  and  development.  The  present  expan- 
sion of  earnings  has  improved  the  situation  of  families  with  children, 
as  of  others,  but  as  a  group  they  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
scale  and  in  large  part  below  any  line  which  can  be  accepted  as  an 
American  standard  of  living.  Under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  and 
of  circumstances  to  be  anticipated  in  the  post-war  years,  the  economic 
handicaps  of  children  and  their  parents  are  a  threat  to  the  future 
well-being  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  believes  that  a  minimum  approach  to  this  situation 
would  be  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of  pajmients  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  for  wdiich  Federal  matching  is  available  or  to 
remove  maximums  for  Federal  matching,  leaving  a  State  free  to  use 
Federal  funds  under  an  approved  plan  to  meet  the  Federal  share  of 
as  much  assistance  as  the  State  agency  deems  necessary  for  families 
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with  dependent  children.  The  relative  restriction  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
provides  a  considerably  smaller  share  of  the  total  cost  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  than  of  old-age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  blind.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  also  to  extending  the  scope  of  the  program 
by  including  children  whose  need  is  due  to  causes  other  than  those 
now  specified,  i.  e.,  the  parent's  death,  incapacity,  or  absence  from 
home.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  Federal  matching 
grants  should  be  available  for  approved  State  plans  which  furnish 
aid  to  any  child  whose  family  resources  are  insufficient  to  ensure 
healthful  growth  and  development,  whatever  the  reason.  It  is  of 
interest  that  Great  Britain,  as  a  means  of  assuring  the  Nation's  future, 
is  giving  serious  consideration  to  establishing  flat-sum  allowances  for 
all  children  in  the  population  without  a  means  test,  for  all  children 
in  families  below  a  given  income  level,  or  for  all  children  excluding 
the  first  or  the  first  two. 

Apart  from  the  particular  need  of  families  with  children,  the 
Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  Federal  aid  should  be  available  for  gen- 
eral assistance  under  arrangements  similar  to  those  for  the  special 
types.  At  present,  only  State  and  local  funds  are  used  for  such 
aid,  and  typically  such  resources  are  least  where  and  when  need  is 
greatest.  The  precipitate  drop  in  the  past  fiscal  year  in  total  ex- 
penditures for  general  relief  reflects  general  increases  in  employ- 
ment and  earnings  but  also  masks  the  fact  that  in  many  areas  where 
little  or  nothing  was  previously  given  needs  are  still  acute.  Since 
the  localities  have  been  providing  about  half  of  all  funds  for  gen- 
eral relief,  questions  of  legal  settlement  of  applicants  for  relief  have 
been  an  especially  troublesome  problem.  The  migration  occasioned 
by  the  war,  and  even  more  the  drastic  readjustments  of  industries, 
communities,  and  families  which  will  be  necessary  at  the  war's  end, 
make  this  a  responsibility  which  transcends  county  and  State  lines. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  several  legislative  changes  are 
needed  to  improve  the  public  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Board  believes  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  aid  the  States  in  financing  medical  care  for  recipients  of 
assistance  by  including  an  appropriate  share  of  the  costs  of  such 
services  in  the  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance.  The  residence 
requirements  of  State  plans  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
blind  should  be  liberalized  to  accord  with  provisions  under  approved 
plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children;  to  this  end.  Federal  grants 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be  payable  only  to  States  which 
do  not  deny  assistance  on  the  score  of  residence  to  aged  and  blind 
applicants  who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  application.     To  remove  a  requirement  which  is  difficult 
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to  administer  and  of  dubious  value,  Federal  grants  for  aid  to  de-  I 
pendent  children  should  be  payable  with  respect  to  otherwise  eligible  | 
children  aged  16  and  17  years,  regardless  of  school  attendance.  The  ' 
present  provision  for  Federal  participation  in  administrative  costs  i 
of  the  old-age  assistance  program  should  be  revised  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  bear  half  of  such  costs,  as  it  now  does  for  | 
aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  Under  existing  ■''^. 
provisions,  States  receive  a  5-percent  addendum  to  the  Federal  grant  i 
for  old-age  assistance  to  be  used  for  assistance  payments,  for  ad-  ; 
ministration,  or  for  both  purposes.  j 

Tbe  Objective  of  Social  Security  \ 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  represented,  in  effect,  prudent  j 
application  of  existing  experience  and  initial  limitation  of  new  ven-  | 
tures.  The  special  types  of  assistance  stem  from  measures  previously 
in  long  use  in  many  States.  The  unemployment  compensation  pro-  ! 
gram  was  intentionally  designed  to  permit  wide  latitude  for  experi-  ! 
mentation  in  diverse  measures  among  the  States.  The  Federal  j 
old-age  insurance  program  assumed,  in  comparison  with  other  coun-  ' 
tries,  only  a  limited  scope  of  protection.  Risks  of  disability  and  ; 
sickness,  which  typically  have  been  the  first  to  be  incorporated  in  j 
social  insurance  measures,  were  recognized  only  in  the  grants  of  Fed-  i 
eral  funds  for  aid  to  the  needy  blind  and,  in  relatively  small  amounts,  i 
for  certain  health  services  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  j 

The  past  7  years  have  seen  the  actual  establishment  and  operation  1 
of  all  measures  for  which  authority  was  given  in  the  1935  law  and  ' 
also  of  the  broadened  Federal  insurance  system  established  under  the  j 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939.  All  these  measures  have  ' 
proved  compatible  with  American  customs  and  ideals,  and  all  have 
served  with  greater  or  lesser  effectiveness  under  conditions  of  relative  i 
economic  depression,  in  the  rising  prosperity  of  1940  and  1941,  and 
during  the  onrush  of  industrial  activity  of  the  first  half  of  1942.  ! 
Social  security  has  been  accepted  as  an  objective  in  the  American  j 
way  of  life;  in  operation,  the  program  has  proved  adaptable  to  both  j 
continuing  and  emergency  needs.  i 

The  Board  believes  that  experience  now  is  ample  to  warrant  recon-  ! 
sideration  of  aspects  of  the  program  which  have  proved  less  effective  ' 
than  had  been  hoped,  notably  the  Federal-State  division  of  respon-  , 
sibility  for  unemployment  insurance;  to  justify  extension  of  the  ^ 
social  insurance  systems  to  a  far  wider  segment  of  the  population; 
to  correct  other  inequalities  and  inadequacies,  such  as  those  evident 
in  the  field  of  public  assistance;  and  to  extend  the  devices  of  social  ; 
security  to  additional  risks.  ' 
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These  proposals  envisage  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  unified 
social  security  program  which  will  sustain  individual  initiative  on 
the  part  of  American  workers  and  their  families  while  providing  a 
bulwark  against  all  major  risks  to  those  whose  livelihood  depends 
on  work.  Such  a  program  must  necessarily  give  full  recognition  to 
needs  at  all  ages  from  infancy  to  the  ages  when  earnings  dwindle 
or  cease.  It  must  recognize  adequately  the  risks  of  unemployment, 
sickness  and  disability,  advanced  age,  and  death  of  the  breadwinner, 
in  terms  of  compensation  for  loss  of  earnings  and  also  in  terms  of 
means  for  preventing  such  catastrophes,  insofar  as  possible,  and 
restoring  well-being  in  the  households  which  experience  them.  The 
attack  on  these  risks  requires  use  of  social  insurance  devices,  of  public 
assistance,  and  of  organized  services  developed  in  conjunction  with 
insurance  and  assistance  programs  or  as  separate  community  services 
utilizing  the  resources  of  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies,  na- 
tional, State,  and  local.  In  the  field  of  social  security,  as  elsewhere 
in  our  economy,  the  war  has  made  clear  the  need  for  unity  in  the 
approaches  to  Nation-wide  problems  and  the  need  for  speed  in  every 
measure  to  strengthen  the  American  people  for  all-out  effort.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  urgent  need  to  begin  preparations  for  the  sweep- 
ing readjustments  which  will  be  inevitable  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
for  the  continuing  advance  toward  economic  security  which  is  among 
the  war  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  her  Allies. 


Insurance  and  Assistance  Programs 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  wide  responsibilities  for  assuring 
effectiveness  of  administration,  equity  to  individuals,  and  general  social 
and  economic  adequacy  of  five  Federal  or  Federal-State  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  economic  security  through  money  payments  to  in- 
dividuals temporarily  or  permanently  deprived  of  normal  means  of 
support.  The  Social  Security  Act  also  requires  the  Board  to  make  a 
full  report  each  year  to  the  Congress  on  the  administration  of  the  func- 
tions with  which  it  is  charged  and  to  study  and  recommend  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  policy  for  effective  methods  of  providing 
economic  security. 

Administering  and  Financing  the  Programs 

Organization  of  the  Board. — The  membership  of  the  Board  re- 
mained unchanged  during  the  fiscal  year  1941-42 ;  on  August  7,  1941,^ 
the  United  States  Senate  confirmed  the  reappointment  of  George  E. 
Bigge  of  Rhode  Island  for  a  6-year  term  expiring  August  13,  1947. 
The  Chairman  continued  to  serve  ex  officio  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  also  was  appointed  Executive  Director  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  established  on  April  18,  1942. 

The  Board  maintained  the  same  functional  organization  as  in  pre- 
vious years.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Executive  Director,  the 
Bureaus  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Employment  Security, 
and  Public  Assistance  were  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
respective  programs  established  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  General 
and  coordinating  services  for  all  programs  were  furnished  by  the 
service  bureaus — the  Office  of  the  Actuary,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts 
and  Audits,  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  and  the  Informa- 
tional Service — and  by  special  units  of  the  Office  of  the  Executive 
Director.  The  Office  of  Appeals  Council  directed  and  supervised  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  payments  and 
wage  records,  and  reviewed  decisions  of  appeals  referees  serving  in  the 
several  regions.  The  12  regional  offices  of  the  Board,  under  the  super- 
vision of  regional  directors,  were  staffed  with  representatives  of  each 
program  Bureau  and  with  service  units  concerned  with  accounting  and 
auditing  operations,  informational  activities,  and  maintenance  of 
State  personnel  merit  systems.    Legal  services  to  the  Board  and  its 


1  This  date  was  erroneously  given  as  August  6,   1941,   in  footnote  1,   page   15,   of  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
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regional  offices  were  furnished  by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Responsibilities  for  personnel  admin- 
istration, assumed  by  the  Agency  in  October  1939,  were  transferred  to 
the  Board  in  April  1942  and  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  and 
Business  Management  Services  in  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Director. 
This  arrangement  provided  for  a  further  decentralization  of  certain 
personnel  functions  to  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance and  to  the  regional  offices  of  the  Board. 

For  decentralized  functions  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program,  the  Board  maintained,  as  of  June  30,  1942,  personnel  and 
facilities  in  2  Territorial  offices,  478  field  offices,  10  branch  offices,  and 
1,802  stations  with  itinerant  service,  representing  1  more  field  office,  3 
fewer  branch  offices,  and  172  fewer  stations  with  itinerant  service  than 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  As  a  further  step  in  decen- 
tralizing operations  under  the  program,  field  offices  were  made  respon- 
sible for  adjudicating  claims  and  5  cities  were  selected  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  area  offices  to  review  claims  determinations  and  to  certify 
benefit  payments.  An  area  office  in  Philadelphia  was  opened  on  June 
1, 1942,  and  one  in  New  York  City  on  July  Ir  The  central  headquar- 
ters of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  was  moved  to 
Baltimore  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  relieve,  in  part,  the  congestion 
of  transportation  facilities,  office  space,  and  housing  in  Washington, 
and  to  provide  closer  proximity  to  the  wage  records  which,  since  their 
establishment,  have  been  maintained  in  Baltimore. 

Under  the  employment  security  program,  the  Board  maintained  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1,517  employment  offices  and  provided  itin- 
erant service  for  2,692  localities.  At  the  end  of  June  1941,  there  were 
1,498  such  offices  and  3.159  localities  with  itinerant  service.  The 
reduction  was  necessitated,  for  the  most  part,  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

On  June  30, 1942,  the  Social  Security  Board  had,  in  Washington,  in 
the  central  and  wage-records  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  in  Baltimore,  and  in  regional  and  field  offices,  13,297 
employees,  representing  an  increase  of  615  persons  as  compared  with 
the  close  of  the  previous  year.  Not  included  in  this  count  were  the 
22,391  permanent  and  temporary  emploj^ees  in  the  employment  serv- 
ices administered  by  the  Board  in  the  States. 

Expenditures.^ — Expenditures  by  the  Social  Security  Board  in  the 
fiscal  year  1941-42  amounted  to  $474.1  million,  of  which  $374.7  million 
or  79.0  percent  represented  advances  certified  for  grants  to  States 

2  The  area  office  in  Chicago  opened  on  August  1,  1942  ;  those  in  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco  on  September  1. 

'  Tliis  discussion  excludes  $1.0  million  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  for  postage 
expenses  incurred  by  State  employment  services  in  1941-42  and  a  similar  expenditure  of 
^1.2  million  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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for  public  assistance;  $53.6  million  or  11.3  percent,  advances  certified 
for  grants  to  States  for  employment  security  administration  from 
appropriations  under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act;  and  $17.6  million  or  3.7  percent,  title  III  funds 
expended  for  the  Federal  administration  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  The  remaining  $28.2  million,  or  5.9  percent  of  the  total, 
represented  obligations  incurred  for  administrative  expenditures  of 
the  Board,  comprising  $22.7  million  for  salaries,  $1.5  million  for  travel, 
and  $3.9  million  for  general  operating  expenses.  Comparable  figures 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  were:  total  expenditures,  $422.1  million; 
public  assistance  grants,  $329.9  million;  employment  security  grants, 
$65.6  million;  and  administrative  expenses,  $26.5  million.  In  both 
years,  the  major  part  of  the  administrative  expenditures  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  were  costs  chargeable  to  the  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  which  were  reimbursed  from  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund.  In  the  fiscal  year  1941-42,  pay- 
ments from  that  fund  amounted  to  $137.0  million,  of  w^iich  $110.3 
million  represented  monthly  benefits  and  lump-sum  death  payments  to 
individuals,  and  $26.8  million  expenses  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  Treasury  Department. 

Increases  in  Social  Security  Board  expenditures  over  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  were  as  follows :  Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  were 
$44.7  million  or  13.6  percent  above  those  for  1940-41,  and  expenditures 
for  employment  security  administration  in  the  States  increased  $7.2 
million  or  11.5  percent.  The  6.4-percent  rise  in  central  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Board  was  almost  exclusively  in  salaries ;  general  ex- 
penses declined  7.9  percent,  and  expenditures  for  travel  were  nearly 
the  same  in  both  years.  The  increase  of  9.7  percent  in  salaries  reflected 
the  emergency  central  office  and  regional  functions  of  the  employment 
security  and  public  assistance  programs,  although  increases  occurred 
also  in  personnel  and  pay  rolls  for  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program  as  a  result  of  the  expanding  volume  of  claims,  benefits, 
and  appeals.  Expenditures  for  salaries  of  personnel  engaged  in  all 
other  services  declined  nearly  6  (5.5)  percent,  despite  the  transfer 
of  personnel  functions  to  the  Board  and  the  periodic  salary  increases 
received  by  29  percent  of  the  Board's  employees  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Ramspeck  Act  (Public,  No.  200,  77th  Cong.). 

Comparisons  of  appropriations  and  expenditures  can  be  made  only 
on  the  basis  of  Treasury  reports  which  differ  slightly  in  inclusiveness 
and  stages  in  payment  process  from  the  fiscal  records  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  The  Board's  records  represent  advances  certified  for 
payments  to  States  and  obligations  incurred  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Board,  and  include  expenditures  from  special  defense 
appropriations  for  the  USES  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Social 
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Security  Board  Avliich  are  met  from  the  general  expense  fund  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Treasury  data  for  expenditures  are  on  a 
checks-cashed  basis;  moreover,  amounts  of  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures exclude  administrative  expenses  other  than  those  for  sal- 
aries, reappropriated  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  special  defense  funds  of  $1.5  million  allocated  to  the 
USES  for  the  year  1941-42.  Board  as  well  as  Treasury  data  include 
sums  made  available  through  deficiency  appropriations,  and  both  ex- 
clude funds  allocated  to  the  Board  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
from  the  $750,000  from  the  President's  emergency  fund  for  benefits 
and  assistance  under  the  civilian  war  relief  program  and  for  assistance 
to  enemy  aliens  and  to  Americans  repatriated  from  foreign  countries. 

The  total  amount  available  from  appropriations  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  and  from  allocations  to  the  Board  from  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1941-42  was  $488.1 
million,  of  which  $458.6  million  or  93.9  percent  was  appropriated 
for  grants  to  States,  including  grants  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act ; 
$25.7  million,  or  5.3  percent  of  the  tcjtal.  was  appropriated  for  salaries 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Social  Security  Board;  $1.5  million, 
or  0.3  percent  of  the  total,  was  appropriated  for  selecting,  testing,  and 
placing  defense  workers;  and  $2.3  million,  or  0.5  percent  of  the  total, 
was  allotted  for  traveling  expenses  and  printing  and  binding. 

Both  sets  of  data  exclude  Federal  payments  to  individuals  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program,  which  are  paid  from  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund,  and  benefits  to 
unemployed  workers  paid  by  the  States  from  collections  under  theii- 
unemployment  compensation  laws,  amounting  to  $116.5  million  and 
$371.3  million,  respectively,  for  the  fiscal  year.  They  exclude,  also. 
State  shares  of  administrative  costs  and  assistance  payments  for  plans 
for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind 
approved  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  expenditures — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
under  the  Social  Security  Board  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1940^1  amounted 
to  $1.3  billion,  or  5.6  percent  of  all  public  expenditures  for  all  purposes. 
With  higher  Federal  expenditures  for  defense  and  war  in  the  fiscal 
year  1941^2,  the  proportion  spent  for  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance, employment  security,  and  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance was  appreciably  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Responsibilities  for  Federal-State  Programs 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  there  has  developed  a  new  form  of 
Federal-State  cooperation  in  meeting  the  problems  of  economic  secu- 
rity among  individuals  and  families.     Regard  for  dangers  of  insol- 
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vency  in  individual  State  funds  and  for  intricacies  of  maintaining 
individual  retirement  credits  in  51  jurisdictions  for  workers  who  have 
moved  from  State  to  State  during  the  course  of  a  working  life  indi- 
cated the  need  for  a  Federal  system  for  old-age  retirement,  upon  which 
has  been  built  the  present  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program. 
In  fields  of  public  assistance  and  unemployment  compensation,  how- 
ever, the  Social  Security  Act  has  left  to  the  States  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  determining  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  the  programs  which 
States  might  elect  to  establish  or  bring  within  the  Federal-State 
framework,  reserving  to  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  with- 
hold financial  participation  in  any  program  which  failed  to  meet  cer- 
tain standards  of  administration  and  of  equity. 

As  a  result,  there  were,  as  of  June  30,  1942,  51  separate  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  with  varying  provisions  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  unemployed  insured  workers;  51  plans  for  old-age  assistance 
varying  in  levels  of  payments  and  criteria  of  need ;  and  47  approved 
plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  44  for  aid  to  the  blind  with 
varying  elgibility  requirements  and  assistance  levels.^  Before  certi- 
fying Federal  grants  for  Federal  participation  in  these  193  diverse 
programs,  the  Social  Security  Board  must  judge  the  extent  to  which 
each  fulfills  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  Since 
ihe  act  permits  wide  latitude  for  State  variations  in  legislative  pro- 
visions, Federal  responsibility  is  concentrated  on  determining  stand- 
ards and  performance  with  respect  to  methods  of  administration, 
legislative  interpretation,  and  fiscal  control. 

Personnel  merit  systems. — Since  January  1,  1940,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  has  required,  as  a  condition  of  Federal  participation  in  State 
unemployment  compensation  and  public  assistance  programs,  that 
standards  of  proper  and  efficient  administration  shall  include  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  personnel  merit  systems.  All  States 
have,  therefore,  either  included  personnel  of  their  employment  secu- 
rity and  public  assistance  agencies  under  existing  State-wide  civil- 
service  systems,  have  established  such  systems,  or  have  set  up  joint  or 
separate  merit  systems  for  personnel  in  Federal-State  programs  under 
the  act.  The  State  Technical  Advisory  Service  of  the  Board  has  had 
continuing  responsibility  for  aiding  States  in  establishing  these  sys- 
tems, in  determining  the  content  and  conduct  of  examinations  for 
selection  of  staff,  in  building  up  registers  of  eligible  candidates,  in 
constructing  classification,  compensation,  promotion,  and  appeals  sys- 
tems, and  in  determining  the  composition  and   responsibilities  of 

*  As  of  June  30,  1042,  four  States  (Alaska,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Nevada)  were  without 
approved  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  Seven  States  (Alaska,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Missouri.  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania)  ladled  approved  plans  for  aid  to  the  Mind  ; 
a  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  in  Kentucky  was  approved  by  the  Board  on  July  14,  1942. 
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merit-system  councils.  Through  representatives  in  regional  offices 
this  Service  offers,  on  request,  continuing  counsel  to  State  agencies  in 
meeting  new  problems,  and  observes  and  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of 
merit-system  operation. 

Designed  to  foster  a  career  service,  merit  systems  in  the  States 
liave  served  well  in  maintaining  efficiency  and  relative  stability  in 
staffs  of  social  security  agencies.  Military  recruitment  and  defense 
production  have  opened  new  job  opportunities,  but  personnel  turn- 
over, while  serious,  has  been  less  in  State  social  security  agencies 
than  in  State  agencies  not  under  merit  systems.  In  their  personnel 
policies  the  social  security  agencies  have  been  building,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  meet  post-wnr  as  well  as  war  problems.  Efforts  to  gear 
merit-system  administration  to  war  conditions  have  included  more 
frequent  examinations  and,  where  necessary,  continuous  recruitment, 
revision  of  compensation  plans,  more  rapid  promotion  of  qualified 
employees,  reduction  in  the  number  of  specialized  classes  of  posi- 
tions, and  increasing  use  of  qualified  women.  Increased  effectiveness 
is  also  sought  in  reducing  the  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  ex- 
aminations and  in  ensuring  more  rapid  preparation  of  lists  of  quali- 
fied applicants,  more  frequent  circularization  of  eligible  lists,  and 
the  use  of  the  Employment  Service  in  recruiting.  The  active,  con- 
tinuing cooperation  of  administrative  officials  and  employees,  the 
quality  and  character  of  merit-system  councils,  and  the  strength  of 
public  support  provide  a  sound  foundation  for  present  service  and 
future  progress. 

Legislative  and  fiscal  nipervision. — Proposed  and  enacted  amend- 
ments to  State  laws  and  changes  in  State  public  assistance  plans  have 
entailed,  as  in  past  years,  detailed  evaluation  of  legal,  fiscal,  and 
administrative  aspects  of  Federal-State  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  the  fiscal  year  1941-42,  few  States  held  regular 
legislative  sessions,  and  formal  consideration  was  given  to  amend- 
ments of  unemployment  compensation  laws  in  only  16  States. 
Changes  in  the  status  of  unemployment  compensation  laws  effected 
by  amendments,  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations,  court  deci- 
sions, or  other  factors  were  reviewed  for  all  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Board  to  make  required  findings  as  to  conformity 
with  Social  Security  Act  requirements. 

Administrative  supervision  requires,  also,  continuing  review  of  un- 
employment benefit  decisions,  court  rulings,  opinions  of  attorneys  gen- 
eral, and  the  conduct  and  results  of  State  hearings  of  applicants  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  public  assistance  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  agency  determination  of  their  eligibility  or  levels  of  payments. 
During  the  year,  digests  were  prepared,  annotated,  codified,  and  pub- 
lished, giving  precedent  decisions  on  coverage,  eligibility,  and  dis- 
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qualifications  under  Federal  and  State  laws  affecting  unemployment 
compensation  rights.  Surveys  of  public  assistance  administration 
were  made  in  196  localities  in  the  course  of  continuous  administrative 
review  of  these  programs.  Semiannual  pre-audits  of  financial  trans- 
actions were  completed  for  51  State  unemployment  compensation 
agencies  and  24  joint  merit  systems;  post-audits  were  completed  for 
employment  service  pay  rolls  for  January-March  1942.  Semiannual 
post-audits  are  made  for  each  approved  State  public  assistance  pro- 
gram ;  233  such  audits  were  completed  in  the  fiscal  year  1941-42. 

Other  services. — Effective  cooperative  performance  of  any  function 
requires  periodic  survey  of  the  results  achieved  by  all  participants. 
The  Board  has,  therefore,  maintained  reporting  services  on  a  Nation- 
wide basis  to  give  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  status  of  insur- 
ance and  assistance  programs  in  the  national  economy  and  in  the 
economy  of  each  State.  Monthly  or  other  periodic  reports  on  pay- 
ments and  individuals  receiving  payments  and  brief  summaries  of 
special  studies  are  published  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin.^  which  is 
distributed  to  officials  of  collaborating  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Its  annual  supplement,  the  Social  Security  Yearbook^  is  issued  for  the 
same  administrative  distribution  to  summarize,  in  perspective,  admin- 
istrative, legal,  and  economic  developments  in  each  calendar  year. 
The  Emyloyment  Security  Review.,  issued  monthly,  has  been  an  ad- 
ministrative tool  for  informing  personnel  in  State  and  local  employ- 
ment offices  of  national  and  local  developments  in  the  campaign  to 
mobilize  manpower.  The  Un em.pl oyment  Conipensathn  Interpreta- 
tion Service.,  also  issued  monthly,  makes  available  to  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  agencies  precedent  decisions,  rulings,  and  opinions 
rendered  under  the  laws  of  all  States. 

Studies,  reports,  and  compilations  evaluating  special  aspects  of 
administration  are  distributed  in  printed  or  processed  form  to  make 
the  results  of  analysis  of  one  or  more  phases  of  social  insurance  and 
assistance  available  for  administrative  purposes;  some  such  publica- 
tions are  available  to  the  general  public  through  purchase  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Docum.ents.  Because  of  the  war  emergency,  all 
printed  or  processed  publications  have  been  reduced  in  length  and  in 
number  of  copies,  and  many  reports  have  been  discontinued  or  in- 
definitely suspended.  Informational  activities  were  mainly  directed 
toward  acquainting  new  workers  and  employers  with  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  toward  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  workers  and  employers  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  defense  and  war  programs,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  work 
of  the  USES;  and  toward  assisting  State  public  assistance  and  un- 
employment compensation  agencies  in  their  informational  activities 
and  problems. 
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The  Program  in  Perspective 

The  pages  which  follow  give  in  some  detail  the  units  by  which  social 
security  developments  in  the  fiscal  year  may  be  measured.  As  iso- 
lated figures,  amounts  of  payments  to  individuals  and  States,  number 
of  recipients  of  such  payments,  and  other  bench  marks  of  progress  may 
seem  large  or  insignificant,  depending  upon  the  setting  in  which  they 
are  placed.  To  the  extent  that  old-age  and  survivorship  protection 
has  been  acquired  by  larger  segments  of  the  population  through  the 
concentration  of  workers  in  the  employments  to  which  the  program 
is  limited,  the  fiscal  year  records  substantial  progress.  Payments  of 
retirement  benefits,  unemployment  compensation,  and  assistance  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  levels  of  employment  and  earnings  have  substan- 
tially reduced  the  incidence  of  the  risks  these  payments  are  designed 
to  meet,  but  indicate  the  very  substantial  offset  required  even  in  this 
year  to  loss  of  norm.al  means  of  support.  In  a  dynamic  economy, 
relative  emphasis  of  these  programs  of  necessity  shifts  with  tides  of 
prosperity  and  depression,  technological  developments,  and  standards 
and  costs  of  living.  The  real  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams for  which  the  Social  Security  Act  laid  a  foundation  lies  in 
their  flexibility,  their  sensitivity  to  changing  needs,  and  the  assured 
place  they  have  gained  in  government  policy  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

Employment  Security 

The  fiscal  year  1941-42  demonstrated  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
prior  period  the  fundamental  value  of  the  employment  security  pro- 
gram for  workers  and  their  families,  for  local  communities,  and  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Through  detailed  knowledge  of  the  training, 
skills,  and  experience  of  members  of  the  local  labor  force,  employment 
offices  were  in  a  position  to  aid  materially  in  supplying  manpower 
to  gear  production  schedules  to  wartime  needs  and  to  anticipate  the 
effects  of  shortages  of  materials,  housing,  transportation,  and  edu- 
cational, sanitary,  social,  and  recreational  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Benefits  under  State  unemployment  compensation 
programs  served  in  no  small  measure  to  maintain  workers  and  their 
dependents  while  existing  plants  were  converted  to  produce  goods 
for  military  use  and  while  new  factories  were  under  construction. 

Employment  Service 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams, the  public  employment  services  of  the  United  States  functioned 
under  the  limitations  of  inadequate  and  emergency  financing,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  their  placements  were  in  the  domestic  service  and 
unskilled  occupations.    With  registration  for  work  a  requirement  for 
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establishing  eligibility  for  unemployment  benefits,  the  employment 
offices  widened  their  contacts  with  workers  and  employers  in  industry 
and  commerce.  The  contribution  of  the  Employment  Service  to  the 
war  emergency  has  been  described  in  part  I  of  this  report.  The 
transfer  of  this  service  from  the  States,  first  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  Federal  administration  and  subsequently  to  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  gave  ample  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  role 
of  the  Service  in  Nation-wide  mobilization  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial prduction. 

Place/tnents. — The  USES  made  8.1  million  placements  in  the  fiscal 
year,  the  largest  volume  on  record,  29.3  percent  more  than  in  the 
previous  12-month  period  and  75.7  percent  more  than  the  total  for 
1939-40,  By  the  end  of  June  1942,  a  radical  shift  had  already  oc- 
curred in  the  placement  activity  of  the  USES,  Jobs  filled  in  manu- 
facturing had  expanded  rapidly,  while  those  in  trade  and  service 
were  falling.  Shipyards  and  aircraft  companies  were  using  USES 
facilities  to  the  utmost,  especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  These  place- 
ments include  complete  and  supplementary  placements  in  agricul- 
tural and  nonagricultural  jobs.  Nearly  970,000  placements  were  made 
in  Texas,  692,000  in  California,  672,000  in  New  York,  and  505,000  in 
Tennessee, 

Active  fie  of  ap-plicants. — Registrants  in  the  active  file  of  the 
USES  include  unemployed  persons  seeking  work,  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  force,  and  employed  persons  in  search  of  better  jobs.  Despite 
the  addition  of  millions  of  new  or  returned  workers  to  the  labor 
force,  the  number  of  job  seekers  registered  as  of  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1941-42  had  declined  to  4.3  million,  the  lowest  point, 
except  for  May  1942  and  October  and  November  1941,  in  the  history 
of  the  Employment  Service.  The  decrease  was  entirely  attributable 
to  a  drop  in  the  number  of  men,  for  the  number  of  women  job  seekers 
was  at  the  near-record  high  of  1.5  million.  On  June  30,  1942,  New 
York,  with  468,091  registrants,  had  the  largest  reservoir  of  applica- 
tions. Of  the  49  jurisdictions  for  which  data  on  the  active  file  are 
comparable  for  both  fiscal  years,  only  8  (Arizona,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming) had  larger  numbers  of  registered  job  seekers  on  June  30,  1942, 
than  on  the  corresponding  day  of  1941;  the  increases  ranged  from 
0.3  percent  in  South  Carolina  to  37.9  percent  in  Minnesota,  Decreases 
ranged  from  71.8  percent  in  Idaho  to  0.5  percent  in  Illinois,  with 
nearly  half  representing  declines  of  25.0  percent  or  more. 

Applications  received  during  year. — A  large  proportion  of  the  18.9 
million  applications  for  work  received  during  the  fiscal  year  were  in 
the  six  States  (California,  Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Texas)  with  the  largest  total  population,  each  of  which  had  a 
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inillioii  or  more  applications.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
rate  of  applications  rose  from  4.4  million  a  quarter  in  July-September 
and  October-December  1941  to  about  5.0  million  in  the  first  2  quarters 
of  1942.  Curtailment  of  civilian  industrial  employment  contributed 
to  this  increase,  for  the  number  of  initial  claims  for  unemployment 
benefits  received  in  central  State  offices  increased  from  1.4  million  in 
July-September  and  1.5  million  in  October-December  1941  to  1.8 
million  and  1.7  million,  respectively,  in  January-March  and  April- 
June  1912. 

Compensating  LJnefnployed  Workers 

The  increase  in  industrial  and  commercial  employment  during  the 
fiscal  year  brought  many  new  workers  under  the  protection  of  State 
unemployment  compensation  programs  and  greatly  augmented  the 
contributions  collected  to  finance  these  programs.  Claims  and  benefit 
payments  rose  and  fell  with  displacement  of  insured  workers  from 
their  customary  jobs  and  reabsorption  of  these  workers  in  expanding 
war  industries.  For  industries  and  communities  which  have  not  yet 
participated  in  the  rapid  conversion  and  for  individual  workers  who 
have  been  unable  to  find  new  jobs  promptly,  these  benefits  have  been 
an  important  means  of  conserving  the  labor  force  and  bridging  the 
transition  to  all-out  war  production. 

Workers  with  wage  credits. — It  is  estimated  that  at  least  37.2  million 
workers  earned  wages  in  employment  covered  by  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  at  some  time  during  the  calendar  year  1941.  There 
will  probably  be  more  than  40  million  workers  with  wage  credits  in 
1942,  since  employment  in  covered  industries  continued  to  expand 
greatly  during  the  first  6  months  of  1942.  The  figure  for  1941  repre- 
sents a  rise  of  nearly  16.4  percent  from  the  coverage  in  1940,  which  in 
turn  was  6.2  percent  higher  than  in  1939.  These  figures  are  adjusted 
to  account  for  workers  who  have  wage  credits  in  more  than  one  State. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  employers  subject  to  State  unemploy- 
ment eompensation  laws  is  also  impressive ;  there  were  nearly  893,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1941-42  as  compared  with  851,000  in  1940-41  and 
811,000  a  year  earlier.  The  coverage  of  the  program  is  more  limited 
than  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system;  while  both 
insurance  programs  apply  almost  exclusively  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial employment,  all  but  12  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  like  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  contain  a  size-of-firm 
restriction  which  denies  coverage  to  workers  in  very  small  establish- 
ments (in  24  States,  less  than  eight  employees).  Variations  in  State 
laws  with  respect  to  eligibility  requirements,  benefit  amounts  and  dura- 
tion, disqualifications,  and  other  conditions  result  in  wide  differences 
in  the  protection  afforded  against  the  risk  of  involuntary  unemploy- 
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meiit.  Serious  questions  for  the  future  arise  from  these  factors,  the 
inadequacy  of  present  benefit  cku'ation,  and  doubts  concerning  the 
ability  of  some  State  funds  to  finance  benefits  when  factories  must 
close  again  for  re-tooling  to  produce  goods  for  civilians. 

Benefits  and  he7ieficiaries. — In  the  fiscal  year  1941-42,  $371.3  million 
was  paid  in  benefits  to  unemployed  workers  under  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws,  an  amount  14.3  percent  less  than  in  the 
previous  12-month  period  and  23.0  percent  below  the  payments  in 
1939-40,  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  benefit  payments  throughout  the 
country.  This  reduction  in  payments  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
masks  wide  differences  among  the  States,  some  of  which  paid  out  far 
more  in  1941-42  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Whereas  declines 
of  50  percent  or  more  were  recorded  in  4  States,  14  States  paid  more 
in  benefits  in  1941-42  than  in  the  prior  year,  with  increases  ranging 
from  0.8  percent  in  Oklahoma  to  more  than  103.7  percent  in  Michigan. 
Some  increases  resulted  from  more  liberal  benefit  provisions,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  the  uneven  incidence  of  unemployment  resulting 
from  shortages  of  materials  and  the  uneven  distribution  of  Federal 
contracts  were  the  causes — factors  over  which  employers  or  States 
could  have  little  or  no  control. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  quarterly  rates  of  benefit  payments 
reflected  the  ebb  and  flow  of  unemployment  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  priority  orders  and  production  speed-up.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year,  July-September  1941,  benefits  amounted  to  $78.9 
million;  in  subsequent  quarters  the  rates  were  $69.4,  $124.1,  and  $97.3 
million,  respectively.  The  average  weekly  benefit  for  total  unemploy- 
ment was  $11.99. 

Unemployment  in  the  total  labor  force  as  estimated  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  ^  averaged  5.2  million  persons  in  July-Sep- 
tember 1941,  dropped  to  3.9  million  in  the  following  quarter,  rose  to 
4.0  million  in  January-March  1942,  and  dropped  again  to  a  low  point 
of  2.8  million  in  the  last  quarter  af  the  fiscal  year.  The  weekly  aver- 
age number  of  beneficiaries  under  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws  for  these  i^eriods  were  558,786,  474,470,  812,458,  and  610,244.  On 
the  basis  of  these  estimates,  therefore,  in  an  average  week  in  these 
quarters  approximately  10.7,  12.2,  20.3,  and  21.8  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed workers  in  the  labor  force  received  one  or  more  weekly  bene- 
fits. The  higher  proportion  of  benefit  recipients  in  the  quarter  Jan- 
uary-March 1942  doubtless  resulted  from  the  beginning  of  new  benefit 
years  in  many  States,  permitting  workers  who  had  exhausted  benefit 
rights  in  earlier  months  to  qualify  for  additional  payments. 

^  On  August  24,  1942,  the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  Sample  Surveys  Section, 
Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects  Administration,  was  transferred  by  Executive  Order 
No.  9232  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  which  the  Current  Surveys  Section  was  established 
to  continue  the  series. 
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111  the  tiscal  year  1941-42,  local  offices  of  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation agencies  received  6.4  million  initial  claims  for  benefits ;  the 
net  number  of  new  claims  allowed  was  4.5  million.  In  the  same 
period  40.4  million  continued  claims  were  received.  The  number  of 
first  benefit  payments  issued,  a  measure  of  the  number  of  different  indi- 
viduals receiving  one  or  more  payments  under  the  program  during 
the  year,  was  3.2  million  in  1941-42  as  contrasted  with  3.9  million  in 
1940-41  and  6.1  million  a  year  earlier. 

Weeks  compensated. — The  average  duration  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits was  9.5  weeks  in  1941-42  as  contrasted  with  10.6  weeks  in  the  prior 
year.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  31.5  million  man- weeks  of 
unemployment  were  compensated  in  the  12-month  period  ended  June 
30,  1942,  or  23.5  percent  less  than  the  41.1  million  compensated  in  the 
previous  year.  For  the  4  quarters  of  the  year  1941-42  the  trends  of 
weeks  compensated  were  7.3,  6.4,  10.4,  and  7.9  million,  paralleling  the 
c[uarterly  fluctuations  in  amount  of  benefit  payments.  Total  unem- 
ployment represented  91.3  percent  of  the  weeks  compensated,  as  com- 
pared with  90.3  percent  in  the  previous  year.  In  July-September 
1941,  weeks  of  total  unemployment  compensated  represented  91.8  per- 
cent of  all  compensated  weeks ;  this  proportion  dropped  to  89.2  per- 
cent in  October-December  1941,  and  rose  to  about  92.0  percent  for  the 
first  2  quarters  of  1942. 

Funds  available  for  benefits. — As  of  June  30,  1942,  States  had  $2.9' 
billion  available  for  benefits,  including  amounts  in  their  accounts  in 
Ihe  unemployment  trust  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury  and  amounts  in 
State  clearing  and  benefit-payment  accounts.  This  sum  amounted  to 
$77.72  per  worker  with  wage  credits  in  1941  as  compared  with  a  ratio 
of  $65.89  in  the  previous  year.  Fuller  employment,  higher  wage  rates, 
and  overtime  pay  account  for  the  increase  in  accumulations  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  workers  who  have  acquired  current  rights  under  these 
State  programs.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  funds  available  for 
benefits  on  June  30,  1942,  were  the  equivalent  of  4.8  times  the  amount 
expended  in  the  highest  year  of  benefit  payment.  The  reserves  of 
individual  States  showed  wide  variations,  however,  ranging  from  34.4 
to  only  1.9  times  the  expenditures  in  the  highest  year  of  benefit  pay- 
ments. These  differences  reflect  the  variations  among  the  States  in 
tax  base  and  in  the  volume  and  duration  of  unemployment  and  in  the 
benefit  formula  in  effect  during  the  years  in  which  benefits  have  been 
payable.  It  is  apparent  that  the  reserve  funds  in  some  States  would 
be  unable  to  carry  the  burden  of  increased  benefit  payments  in  a  future 
depression  period,  when  the  workers  who  have  recently  entered  cov- 
ered employment  claim  benefits  based  upon  their  high  wartime  earn- 
ings. The  reserves  of  individual  States  range  from  accumulations 
sufficient  to  compensate  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  insured  workers  to 
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amounts  more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  compensable  unemployment 
if  all  workers  with  wage  credits  were  unemployed.  In  a  period  of 
widespread  and  prolonged  unemployment,  however,  average  benefits 
would  have  to  be  higher  in  amount  and  longer  in  duration  if  the 
compensation  program  is  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  providing 
economic  security  for  workers,  communities,  and  the  Nation. 

In  1941-42,  States  deposited  $1,096.0  million  in  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury,  23  percent  more  than  in  1940-41. 
These  deposits  represent  amounts  collected  from  employers,  and  in  5 
States  from  employees  also,  during  the  fiscal  year.  In  this  period, 
$62.0  rfillion  was  credited  to  State  accounts  as  their  share  of  Federal 
interest  payments  on  the  securities  in  which  the  fund  is  invested.  With 
total  withdrawals  of  $368.1  million,  the  balance  of  the  State  accounts 
amounted  to  $2,883.7  million  in  the  trust  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
appreciably  more  than  the  balance  of  $2,093.7  million  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  Average  rates  of  collection  in  the  several 
States  varied.  In  34  States  with  experience-rating  provisions  which 
allowed  reduced  rates  for  employers  who  met  the  requirements  of  such 
provisions,  the  average  rates  ranged  from  0.9  to  2.7  percent  of  wages 
for  employment.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  1942  the  employer 
contribution  rate  will  average  2.1  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
In  Michigan  the  rate  was  3.0  percent.  The  rates  for  employee  collec- 
tions were  1.0  percent  in  Alabama,  California,  Kentucky,  and  New 
Jersey,  and  1.5  percent  in  Rhode  Island.'^  Sixteen  States  had  flat  con- 
tribution rates  of  2.7  percent  payable  by  employers  only. 

Ratio  of  heneflts  to  collections. — For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
benefit  payments  in  the  fiscal  year  1941-42  represented  approximately 
34  cents  for  each  $1  of  current  revenue.  Among  the  States  this  ratio 
ranged  from  76  cents  in  Florida  to  about  13  cents  in  Connecticut  and 

8  cents  in  Hawaii.  Seven  States  expended  50  percent  or  more  of  their 
collections,  and  18  spent  no  more  than  25  percent.  In  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  benefits  represented  49  cents  for  each  $1  of  current  collections, 
with  a  range  of  10  cents  to  $1.07  in  the  ratios  for  individual  States. 

Administrative  Expenditures 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  all  necessary  and  proper  costs  of  administering  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws,  and,  until  January  1,  1942,  it  matched,  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  x\ct,  State  funds  for  costs  of  operating  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  Administrative  costs  for  State  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941-42  to  maintain  both  functions  of  the  employ- 
ment security  program  were  nearly  $74.8  million,  $6.1  million  or  nearh' 

9  percent  more  than  for  the  previous  year,  reflecting  the  increased 

'Beginning  with  June  1.  1942,  1.0  percent  of  employee  contributions  in  Rliode  Island 
will  be  used  to  finance  cash  sickness  benefits  under  a  law  enacted  April  29,  1942. 
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Chart   1. — Unemployment  compensation:   Benefits  paid  as  percent  of  collec- 
tions, since  benefits  first  payable  and  for  fiscal  year  1941—42,  in  each  State  ^ 
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*  See  also  table  10.  Date  at  which  benefits  first  payable  varied  among  States  between 
January  1938  and  July  1939,  except  for  Wisconsin  which  began  payments  August  1936. 

t  Ratio  since  benefits  first  payable  based  on  collections  and  benefits  paid  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1938,  because  data  for  earlier  period  not  comparable  with  initial  period  of  benefit 
payments  in  other  States. 
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responsibilities  and  services  of  the  USESJ  With  the  transfer  of  State 
employment  services  on  January  1,  1942,  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
for  administration  by  the  Federal  Government,  operations  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  were  suspended,  and  Federal  funds  alone  were 
used  for  employment  security  administration  for  the  last  2  quarters  of 
the  fiscal  year.^  State  and  local  funds  represented  less  than  5  percent 
of  all  administrative  expenditures  for  the  12  months  ended  June  30, 
1942 ;  Federal  grants  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  amounted  to  $1.6 
million ;  advances  certified  under  the  Social  Security  Act  were  nearly 
$52.0  million ;  and  $17.6  million  was  expended  from  title  III  funds  for 
Eederal  administration  of  the  USES  in  the  period  January-June  1942. 

The  public  employment  services  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
always  been  administered  and  financed  from  Federal  funds.  Since 
July  21,  1941,  at  the  request  of  the  State  agency,  operations  of  the 
Arizona  State  employment  service  have  been  similarly  under  Federal 
management  in  accordance  with  authorization  for  the  assumption  of 
such  authority  in  the  Labor-Federal  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1942 
(Public,  No.  146,  TTth  Cong.),  which  specified  that  "in  case  any  State 
employment  service  is  found  unable  to  render  adequate  service  in 
•connection  with  the  fulfillment  of  this  program  [selecting,  testing,  and 
placing  defense  workers],  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  .  .  . 
for  maintenance  of  special  employment  facilities  and  services."  Under 
newly  enacted  State  legislation,  the  Arizona  employment  service  could 
not  be  operated  by  the  State  agency  under  conditions  required  by  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Additional  Federal  costs  of  administration  are  incurred  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  in  maintaining  its  central  and  regional  services 
for  the  Federal-State  employment  security  program,  and  by  the  Treas- 
ury in  collection  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  State  accounts  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund.  Such  costs 
are  not  available  separately  but  are  merged  with  other  administrative 
expenses  of  these  two  Federal  agencies.  Expansion  of  employment  in 
the  war  emergency  increased  Federal  collections  under  the  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  from  $97.7  million  in  1940-41  to  $119.9  million  in 
1941-42.  Returns  under  this  tax  must  be  filed  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year  and  may  be  paid  in  four  quarterly  installments.  The 
tax  is  based  on  taxable  wages  paid  in  the  ]:)receding  calendar  year. 

Administrative  Developments 

The  war  emergency  has  entailed  rapid  and  far-reaching  adjustments 
of  the  employment  security  program — adjustments  which  have  re- 


''  Excludes  State  expenditures  for  postage  ;  see  table  5.  footnote  7. 

8  On  September  17,  1942,  the  President,  by  Executive  Order  No.  9247,  transferred  to 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  the  USES  and  all  functions,  duties,  and  powers  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  relating  to  employment  service. 
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quired  correlation  with  nearly  all  other  social  and  economic  measures 
to  achieve  capacity  production  and  to  build  the  armed  forces  to  war- 
time strength.  Working  first  through  State  administrative  agencies, 
the  Social  Security  Board  organized  procedures  to  standardize  and 
imj^rove  the  Nation-wide  collection  of  information  on  industrial  and 
agricultural  demand  for  labor,  labor  supply,  and  other  factors  related 
to  recruitment,  such  as  wages,  transportation  facilities,  and  living  con- 
ditions; to  analyze  and  distribute  essential  information  from  these  and 
other  sources;  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  locally  available 
workers  through  training  j)rograms  and  modification  of  restrictive 
hiring  specifications;  to  control  recruitment  and  placement  in  critical 
occupations  and  industries ;  to  provide  relief  of  unemployment  result- 
ing from  labor  displacement  and  use  of  displaced  workers  in  strategic 
production;  and  to  prevent  futile  migration  of  workers  in  search  of 
jobs. 

Employment  service. — The  outbreak  of  war  necessitated  unified  Fed- 
eral direction  of  these  processes.  On  December  19,  1941,  the  President 
asked  State  Governors  to  transfer  to  the  Social  Security  Board,  as  of 
January  1,  1942,  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  records  of  State  and 
local  employment  offices  for  uniform  national  operation,  and  on  April 
18, 1942,  the  War  Manpower  Commission  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  No.  9139  to  weigh  needs  for  labor  and  to  direct  various  Federal 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  labor  resources  to  essential 
services.^  The  foundations  for  policies  and  directives  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  had  been  largely  developed  in  the  fiscal  year 
by  the  labor-market  surveys,  by  experience  gained  from  local.  State, 
and  regional  operations  under  the  employment  security  program,  and 
by  the  studies  and  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council 
for  Employment  Security. 

Special  techniques  and  services  were  instituted  during  the  fiscal 
year  to  facilitate  recruitment  and  placement  of  qualified  workers. 
Employment  offices  for  labor-market  areas  artificially  divided  by 
State  lines  were  consolidated  in  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  Bristol,  Va.  Interregional  clearance  procedures  for  placement 
of  qualified  workers  were  developed  and  improved.  Special  em- 
ployment offices  were  established  to  recruit  and  place  workers  in  air- 
plane factories  and  shipbuilding  plants,  and  mobile  employment 
offices,  operated  in  connection  with  mobile  camps  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  followed  migratory  farm  laborers  from  place 
to  place  on  the  eastern  seaboard  to  expedite  placement  in  areas  of 
acute  shortage.  Preselected  groups  of  qualified  applicants  were  as- 
sembled at  designated  local  employment  offices  for  mass  interview 

»  See  footnote  8. 
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with  oiit-of-State  employer  representatives  to  provide  assurance  of 
definite  jobs  before  workers  left  their  home  communities.  Through 
efforts  of  the  USES,  many  fourth-year  students  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  were  placed  before  graduation,  ensuring  the  immediate  use 
of  persons  with  special  training  in  mechanics  and  engineering.  Spe- 
cial recruiting  effoi-ts  were  made  to  supply  technicians  for  the  British 
Civilian  Technical  Corps,  for  work  on  new  or  enlarged  air  bases  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  and  on  out- 
lying islands,  for  radio  service  on  American  merchant  vessels,  and 
for  merchant-marine  training  schools. 

New  sources  of  information  on  the  occupational  skills  and  experi- 
ence of  the  American  labor  force  were  tapped  to  locate  workers  who 
could  serve  in  a  more  direct  capacity  in  furthering  the  war  effort. 
The  USES  participated  in  the  development  of  the  occupational 
questionnaire  which  was  filled  out  by  substantially  all  the  adult  male 
population  in  registering  under  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act.  Under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Selective  Service 
System,  local  draft  boards  sent  a  duplicate  copy  of  each  question- 
naire to  the  local  employment  office  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  infor- 
mation necessary  in  recruiting  workers  with  unused  skills  for  place- 
ment in  essential  war  industries.  These  questionnaires  have  been  an- 
alyzed, to  the  extent  permitted  by  available  funds  and  qualified 
personnel,  as  a  basis  for  orderly  allocation  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
to  the  armed  forces  and  to  industrial  and  agricultural  production, 
to  the  end  that  workers  with  skills  in  critically  short  occupations 
may  serve  where  they  are  most  needed. 

In  western  States,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  part  I  of  this  report, 
the  employment  offices  and  employment  service  personnel  played 
an  important  part  in  the  voluntary  and  controlled  evacuation  of 
enemy  aliens  and  American-born  Japanese. 

U nenijdoyment  itisurance. — Responsibilities  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  derive  from  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Federal  grants  for  unemployment  compensation  administra- 
tion and  employer  credits  against  the  Federal  unemploymeiiu  tax  re- 
quire certification  by  the  Board  that  the  State  law  conforms  to  cer- 
tain standards  which  safeguard  the  rights  of  workers  and  assure 
proper  use  of  State  unemployment  funds  and  Federal  administrative 
grants. 

Proposed  or  actual  changes  in  State  laws  and  regulations  are  re- 
viewed and  standards  developed  with  respect  to  methods  of  admin- 
istration relating  to  the  payment  of  benefits,  benefit-appeals  pro- 
cedures, and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  sys- 
tems on  a  merit  basis.     Procedures  are  developed  likewise  for  the 
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consideration  of  budgets  for  State  administrative  expenditures,,  prior 
to  Board  action  on  grants,  and  for  accounting  controls.  State  re- 
ports, State  benefit  decisions,  and  the  reports  of  field  representatives 
are  analyzed  in  order  that  the  Board  may  be  advised  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  actual  administration  of  a  State  law 
there  may  be  a  denial  of  benefits  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  to 
individuals  entitled  thereto  or  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  required  to  be  included  in  the  State  laws  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Compliance  with  pro- 
visions required  to  be  included  in  State  laws  as  a  condition  of  cer- 
tification for  normal  and  additional  tax  credits  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  is  similarly  checked  prior  to  Board  action 
certifying  States  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each 
tax  year. 

On  December  31,  1941,  the  Board  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  laws  of  all  51  jurisdictions  as  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
which  entitle  employers  to  normal  credits  against  the  Federal  tax. 
The  laws  of  17  States  were  further  certified  as  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements for  additional  credits  for  reduced  contribution  rates 
based  on  experience  rating. 

Time  and  cost  studies  have  been  initiated  as  a  basis  for  determining 
budgetary  needs,  for  reducing  administrative  costs,  and  for  pro- 
moting administrative  efficiency.  Current  operations  and  adnjinis- 
trative  procedures  for  charging  benefits  to  employer  accounts  have 
been  analyzed  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the  require- 
ments for  approval  of  modified  contribution  rates  under  experience- 
rating  provisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  laws.  Levels  and  dura- 
tion of  benefits  for  partial  and  total  unemployment  have  been  ob- 
served to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  achieving  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  and  to  form  a  basis  for  recom- 
mendations for  improvement.  The  effects  of  coverage,  eligibility, 
and  disqualification  provisions  as  revealed  in  administrative  deter- 
minations and  court  decisions  have  been  studied  to  determine  their 
consistency  with  Federal  standards,  such  as  the  labor-protection 
standards  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  as  well  as  their 
more  general  policy  implications.  Developments  in  unemployment 
insurance  and  retirement  programs  for  railroad  workers.  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  and  other  social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams in  this  country  and  abroad  have  been  followed  to  ascertain 
the  interrelationships  of  unemployment  compensation,  disability  in- 
surance, and  retirement  programs  from  the  standpoint  of  gaps  or 
duplication  in  protection  and  effectiveness  of  meeting  risks. 
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A  reciprocal  agreement  was  signed  on  April  12  between  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  the  United  States  Government  providing  for 
participation  of  Canada  in  the  interstate  benefit-payment  plan.  A 
step  in  the  direction  of  increasing  social  insurance  protection  was 
the  enactment  of  a  law  in  Rhode  Island  to  provide  cash  benefits  to 
insured  workers  in  periods  of  unemployment  due  to  disability  resulting 
from  sickness  or  nonoccupational  injury.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  have  been  amended  in  42  States,  also,  to  preserve  the  benefit 
rights  of  workers  who  enter  the  armed  forces.  Amendments  to  the 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Michigan  unemployment  compensation 
laws  provided  for  increases  in  amount  and  duration  of  benefits.  In 
Michigan,  the  increases  are  to  be  effective  only  until  May  31,  1943. 
Amendments  to  the  New  York  law,  to  become  effective  November  30,. 
1942,  will  permit  benefits  for  certain  types  of  partially  unemployed 
workers  under  a  plan  which  makes  a  day,  rather  than  a  week,  of 
unemployment  the  basis  for  payments. 

Separation  of  Placement  and  Insurance  Functions 

Upon  the  transfer  of  State  employment  services  to  the  Social 
Security  Board,  individuals  in  State  employment  service  positions  who 
had  been  appointed  under  State  merit  systems  were  appointed  to 
positions  in  the  Federal  classified  civil  service.  This  action  had  been 
authorized  by  Executive  Order  No.  8990,  dated  December  23,  1941, 
and  later  amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  9008,  dated  January  2, 1942. 
Plans  for  such  appointments,  as  of  January  1,  1942,  were  facilitated 
by  arrangements  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
These  individuals  have  leave  and  retirement  rights  under  the  Federal 
civil -service  system;  however,  legislation  was  needed  to  permit  them 
to  carry  over  to  the  Federal  service  credit  for  leave  and  retirement 
rights  acquired  as  State  employees.  The  payment  of  salaries  to  such 
individuals  while  taking  Federal  leave  on  the  basis  of  unused  State 
leave  is  now  authorized  under  a  provision  of  the  Labor-Federal  Se- 
curity Appropriation  Act,  1943  (Public,  No.  647,  approved  July  2, 
1942). 

Registrations  for  work  and  claims  for  benefits  are  taken  at  local 
employment  offices.  Accordingly,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  employ- 
ment services,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  local  offices  to  continue 
to  render  services  to  the  State  agencies  in  connection  with  claims 
taking.  Administrative  difficulties  have  been  encountered  when  it  has 
been  necessary  to  separate  personnel  and  functions  concerned  with 
employment  service  activities  from  those  related  to  unemployment 
compensation,  such  as  claims  taking  and  investigation  of  availability 
for  work.  These  difficulties  were  augmented  by  the  provision  of  the 
Labor-Federal  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  which  requires  that 
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United  States  Employment  Service  salaries  which  are  paid  from  the 
appropriation  therein  made  be  fixed  in  relation  to  State,  rather  than 
Federal,  salary  levels.  Another  provision  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
Federal  appropriation  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  USES  employee  who 
is  engaged,  as  determined  by  the  State  director  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, for  more  than  half  of  the  time  in  administering  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  law,  including  such  functions  as  claims 
taking.  In  the  past,  sound  administrative  practice  dictated  close 
correlation  of  insurance  and  placement  services  in  State  and  local 
offices  with  flexibility  in  personnel  functions  which  would  permit  shifts 
to  the  type  of  service  which  is  most  in  demand — placement  in  times 
of  labor  stringency  and  benefit  payments  in  times  of  job  stringency. 
The  present  need  for  uniform,  centralized,  Federal  direction  of  man- 
power suggests  a  similar  need  for  Federal  vmification  of  unemployment 
insurance  when  the  emphasis  shifts — as  shift  it  must,  at  least  tem- 
porarily— to  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  workers  when 
the  economy  is  reconverted  to  peacetime  production. 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Use  of  the  administrative  personnel  and  facilities  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  to  provide  emergency  benefits  under 
the  temporary  civilian  war  relief  system  has  been  described  in  earlier 
pages,  which  also  outlined  other  major  impacts  of  the  war  on  the  scope 
and  effectiveness  of  future  operations  of  this  Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  main  developments  in 
1941-42  were  the  large  increase  in  covered  employment  and  taxable 
wages  and  the  less-than-anticipated  rise  in  number  of  beneficiaries, 
attributable  to  the  industrial  activity  and  labor  stringency  which 
characterized  the  year.  Both  developments  may  be  sharply  reversed 
with  the  readjustment  of  the  economy  to  post-war  conditions. 

Covered  employment  and  taxable  wages. — The  continued  expansion 
in  war  industries  raised  the  number  of  workers  in  covered  employ- 
ment, the  amount  of  their  taxable  wages,  and  their  average  wage  to 
new  high  levels  in  the  calendar  year  1941.  It  is  estimated  that  annual 
taxable  wages  averaged  $1,007  in  1941,  7.7  percent  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Higher  wage  rates,  more  prevalent  full-time  employ- 
ment, and  overtime  pay  accounted  for  this  increase  in  the  average  for 
all  covered  workers,  despite  the  fact  that  many  workers  included  in 
the  total  had -taxable^arnifigs  for  only  a  part  of  the  year,  i.  e.,  en- 
tered covered  employment  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  or  left  cov- 
ered employment  for  public  service,  civilian  or  military,  during  the 
year.  Approximately  41.6  million  workers,  18.2  percent  more  than  in 
1940,  earned  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  wage  credits  in  1941, 
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while  their  total  taxable  wages  mounted  27.4  percent  from  1940  to  $41.9 
billion.  The  accelerated  tempo  of  industrial  production  in  1941  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  percentage  gain  in  both  workers  and  tax- 
able wages  in  1941  from  the  previous  calendar  year  was  more  than 
double  the  gain  in  1940  from  1939. 

According  to  estimates,  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  all 
persons  in  the  labor  force  in  1941  worked  at  some  time  during  that 
year  in  employment  covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  wage  and  salary  payments 
in  1941  were  taxed  under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  New  work- 
ers who  acquired  wage  credits  under  the  program  came  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  from  noncovered  employment,  and  from  the  home 
and  school.  The  first  2  quarters  of  1942  continued  the  upward  move- 
'  ment  in  covered  employment  and  taxable  wages.     For  April-June 

'  1942,  it  is  estimated  that  36.8  million  workers  earned  $13.2  billion  in 

;  taxable  wages,  an  increase  of  5.4  percent  and  28.2  percent,  respectively, 

from  the  second  quarter  of  1941.    The  number  of  employers  reporting 
;.:  taxable  wages  under  the  program  increased  continuously  throughout 

:;  1940  and  1941 ;  more  than  2.2  million  reported  in  the  last  quarter  of 

1941. 

The  response  to  greater  employment  opportunities  is  indicated  by 
the  receipt  in  1941  of  the  largest  volume  of  applications  for  employee 
[  account  numbers  since  1937,  the  first  full  year  of  registration.    The  6.7 

','■  million  new  account  numbers  issued  in  1941  raised  the  cumulative 

'';i  total  of  individual  accounts  established  to  more  than  60  million  by  the 

•'  end  of  the  year.    On  January  1,  1942,  living  account-number  holders 

constituted  54.5  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  population  aged  14  years 
;;;.  and  over,  and  by  June  30,  1942,  the  estimated  59.4  million  accounts  of 

:'r  living  persons  represented  57.1  percent  of  the  population  in  this  age 

t,  group.    The  labor  reserves  of  women  and  young  people  Were  drawn 

upon  to  a  larger  extent  in  1941  than  previously  and  still  represent  the 
largest  potential  labor  source.     Women  filed  a  larger  proportion  of 
applications — 45  percent — than  in  any  other  year,  and  in  the  last  quar- 
'.tf  ter  of  the  year  outnumbered  the  men  applicants  for  the  first  time. 

[''  Applicants  under  20  years  of  age  represented  47.5  percent  of  the  total 

number  in  1941  compared  with  40.9  percent  in  1940.    In  the  first  2  quar- 
['  ters  of  1942,  women  and  young  people  continued  to  form  a  larger  pro- 

'  •  portion  of  all  applicants  for  account  numbers  than  in  comparable  quar- 

ters of  previous  years.  In  June  1942,  the  weekly  average  of  200,808 
new  accounts  established  exceeded  any  other  weekly  average  after 
1936. 

Not  all  account-number  holders  have  acquired  wage  credits  under 

the  program,  for  some  unemployed  persons  and  other^  in  domestic 

,,  service,  public  employment,  or  other  types  of  excluded  gainful  work 
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have  applied  for  and  received  numbers  in  anticipation  of  tlie  receipt  of 
such  wage  credits.  Simihirly,  not  all  persons  with  wage  credits  ac- 
quire full  protection  under  the  system.  Men  and  women  who  have 
left  covered  employment  to  join  the  armed  forces  or  their  auxiliaries^ 
to  enter  other  excluded  services,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  labor  market 
temporarily  or  permanently,  may  or  may  not  have  met  the  require- 
ments for  fully  or  currently  insured  status  at  the  time  of  leaving  the 
covered  labor  force,  and  the  maintenance  or  acquisition  of  such  status 
will  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  their  re- 
turn. Since  attainment  of  insured  status  is  dependent,  too,  on  the 
number  of  quarters  in  which  wage  credits  were  obtained  and  the 
amount  of  taxable  wages  received  in  each  such  quarter,  many  others 
among  those  with  1941  wage  credits  had  had  too  brief  or  tenuous  cover- 
age under  the  program  to  qualify  for  benefits  at  the  close  of  that  year. 
Of  the  workers  in  the  United  States  with  wage  credits  in  1937-41  who 
attained  age  65  in  1941,  an  estimated  66  percent  had  insured  status. 
The  proportion  varied  from  44  percent  in  Mississippi  to  74  percent  in 
Connecticut.  The  rates  were  lowest  in  the  agricultural  States,  since 
agricultural  workers  shift  frequently  to  and  from  covered  employ- 
ment and  many  therefore  do  not  have  sufficient  continuity  or  amount 
of  earnings  in  covered  employment  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
insured  status. 

Benefits  and  Beneficiaries 

There  are  several  indexes  of  the  extent  to  which  covered  workers  and 
their  families  have  benefited  from  the  protection  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program.  Board  reports  indicate  periodically 
the  number  and  amount  of  benefits  in  force,  indicating  gradually 
mounting  benefit  rolls.  Payments  certified  during  the  year  measure 
the  amounts  paid  out  to  beneficiaries  in  current-payment  status  or  to 
recipients  of  lump-sum  payments  and  include  retroactive  payments, 
while  data  on  awards  show  the  types,  number,  and  amounts  of  bene- 
fits which  have  been  allowed  during  a  period  for  current  or  future  pay- 
ment. 

Beneiiis  in  force. — As  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1941-42,  monthly 
benefits  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  were  in 
force  for  nearly  596,000  beneficiaries,  an  increase  of  60.0  percent  over 
the  372,000  at  the  end  of  June  1941.  The  monthly  amount  of  benefits 
in  force  was  $10.8  million  in  June  1942  as  compared  with  $6.8  million 
a  year  earlier,  an  inerease  of  58.9  percent.  These  figures  include  bene- 
fits in  deferred  and  conditional-payment  status  as  well  as  those  paid 
currently.  In  June  1942,  nearly  530,000  persons  received  $9.6  million 
currently  in  monthly  benefit  payments;  these  figures  were,  respectively, 
57.6  and  56.8  percent  higher  than  in  the  previous  June.     In  June 
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1942,  the  average  primary  benefit  in  current-payment  status  for  re- 
tired workers  aged  65  or  over  was  $22.87 ;  benefits  to  the  aged  wife  of  a 
primary  beneficiary  averaged  $12.19.  For  the  other  types  of  benefits, 
the  June  averages  were:  benefits  to  a  child,  $12.21;  to  a  widow  aged 
€5  years  or  over,  $20.17;  to  a  widow  with  a  young  child  or  children  of 
the  deceased  insured  worker  in  her  care,  $19.53;  and  to  a  dependent 
parent  aged  65  or  over,  $12.99. 

No  count  can  be  made  of  the  large  group  of  persons  aged  65  and 
over  who  have  remained  at  work  instead  of  applying  for  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  which  they  are  eligible ;  this  number  is  estimated  at 
some  540,000  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Among  the  individuals 
already  on  the  benefit  rolls,  the  effect  of  the  war  can  be  seen  in  the 
number  who  are  not  receiving  current  payments  because  of  work  in 
covered  employment ;  benefits  are  not  payable  for  any  month  in  which 
the  beneficiary,  or  the  person  with  respect  to  whose  wages  benefits  are 
payable,  renders  services  for  wages  of  $15  or  more  in  such  employment. 
As  of  June  30,  1942,  payments  were  suspended  for  29,000  primary 
beneficiaries  who  had  returned  to  covered  jobs ;  in  addition,  6,000  wife's 
benefits,  72  widow's  benefits,  6,121  widow's  current  benefits,  6,436  child's 
benefits,  and  7  parent's  benefits  Avere  in  suspension  status  because  of  the 
employment  of  the  beneficiary  or  the  primary  beneficiary  on  whose 
wage  record  the  benefits  were  based. 

Payments  certi-fled. — Payments  certified  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $116.5  million,  66.0  percent  more  than  in  1940-41.  Half 
this  sum  represented  primary  benefits,  and  9.0  percent  constituted  bene- 
fits to  aged  wives  and  young  children  of  retired  workers.  Nearly  three- 
tenths  of  the  amount  was  certified  for  survivor  benefits,  most  of  which 
went  to  widows  with  young  children.  The  remainder  of  12.2  percent 
represented  lump-sum  payments  certified  on  behalf  of  deceased  in- 
sured workers  who  died  after  December  31,  1939,  and  left  no  survivor 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  for  the  month  in  which  the  death  occurred, 
and  death  payments  on  behalf  of  2,589  workers  who  died  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1940,  when  provisions  for  monthly  survivor  benefits  became 
effective. 

Benefits  awarded. — In  the  calendar  year  1941,  awards  of  initial  en- 
titlement were  made  to  29,700  widows  with  one  or  more  children  at  an 
average  monthly  amount  of  $40.57  per  family ;  these  beneficiaries  rep- 
resented 18.2  percent  of  all  family  units  receiving  awards  and  26.0 
percent  of  the  monthly  amounts  awarded.  Benefit  awards  to  persons 
ft"  aged  65  and  over  accounted  for  60.6  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  and 

j!  68.5  percent  of  the  monthly  benefit  amounts  awarded.    Children  under 

H;  18  represented  28.1  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  and  19.2  percent  of 

;P  the  benefits  awarded.    Child's  benefits  were  about  evenly  divided  be- 

r;^  tween  girls  and  boys.     Three-fourths  of  the  parent's  benefits  were 
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Chart  2. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance :  Persons  on  monthly  benefit  rolls, 
December  31,  1941,  per  100,000  population,  in  each  State  ^ 
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^  See  also  table  9.     Represents  all  persgns  on  monthly  benefit  rolls,  regardless  of  pay- 
ment status  of  benefits.     Total  population  as  of  Apr.  1,  1940  (Alaska  as  of  Oct.  1,  1939). 
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awarded  to  aged  mothers.  Nonwhite  beneficiaries  accounted  for  only 
6.2  percent  of  those  whose  monthly  benefits  were  awarded  in  1941, 
and  these  beneficiaries  received  only  4.3  percent  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fits awarded.  The  number  and  amount  of  awards  exceed  new  pay- 
ments certified  during  the  year  because  the  former  include,  and  the 
latter  exclude,  payments  in  deferred  or  conditional-payment  status. 

Appeals 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  appeals  by  claimants  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  Board's  determination  of  their  wage  credits  or 
benefits.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  150  cases  had  been  heard 
on  which  decisions  had  not  yet  been  rendered,  and  155  requests  for 
hearings  were  pending  before  referees;  945  appeals  were  received 
during  the  12-month  period  ended  June  30,  1942.  Of  the  total,  final 
decisions  on  885  appeals  were  handed  down  by  the  referees  or  the 
Appeals  Council ;  decision  was  pending  on  183  cases  which  had  been 
heard;  99  appeals  were  still  pending  for  hearings  before  referees; 
80  were  dismissed,  the  majority  at  the  request  of  the  claimant;  and  3 
were  denied  for  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  entitling  appellants 
to  hearings.  Previous  Bureau  determinations  were  changed  in  45 
percent  of  the  cases  decided,  usually  because  new  evidence  Avas  intro- 
duced. The  issues  involved  in  the  majority  of  cases  related  to  family 
relationship,  wages,  and  employment  relationship. 

Financing  the  Program 

Contributions  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 
amounted  to  $895.6  million  in  the  fiscal  year  and  were  appropriated 
directly  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund.  These  col- 
lections exceeded  contributions  appropriated  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  by  30.2  percent.  Interest  of  $71.0  million  from  investments  held 
by  the  trust  fund  increased  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  to  $966.6  mil- 
lion. Amounts  paid  out  of  the  fund  totaled  $137.0  million.  Of  this 
sum,  monthly  benefit  and  lump-sum  payments  accounted  for  $110.3 
f  million ;  these  payments  increased  continuously  throughout  the  period 

and  totaled  71.4  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  About 
$26.8  million  was  reimbursed  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for 
expenditures  incurred  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Treasury 
Department  in  administering  the  act.  This  expenditure  was  about 
0.3  percent  less  than  in  1940^1.  Total  assets  of  the  fund  rose  34.6 
percent  from  June  30,  1941,  to  $3,227  million  on  June  30,  1942,  and  on 
the  latter  date  consisted  of  $3,202  million  in  Treasury  notes  and  bonds, 
$20.4  million  in  cash  with  the  disbursing  officer,  and  $5.2  million  to 
the  credit  of  the  fund  account. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  fund  was  established,  investments  were 
made  in  February  and  May  of  1942  in  publicly  offered  Treasury  bonds 
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bearing  2V2-perceiit  interest  and  maturing  in  1962  or  later.  Until  Feb- 
ruary 1942,  only  special  Treasury  notes  issued  exclusively  to  the  fund 
and  with  approximately  5-year  maturity  had  been  held.  Throughout 
1941-42,  8-percent  special  Treasury  notes  were  redeemed  to  finance 
current  disbursements.  In  the  first  3  quarters  of  this  year,  the  regular 
quarterly  investment  of  new  funds  was  made  in  notes  with  2%-percent 
interest,  and  in  the  last  quarter  in  notes  with  2i/4-percent  interest.  The 
•decline  in  the  interest  rate  on  special  obligations  issued  to  the  fund 
was  the  result  of  the  decline  in  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  which  determines  the  rate  at  any  time  on  special  obligations 
issued.  In  addition,  the  amount  held  in  3-percent  old-age  reserve 
account  notes  maturing  on  June  30,  1942.  was  reinvested  in  2i/4-percent 
special  trust  fund  notes. 

Administrative  Developments 

Continiving  services. — Progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  ana- 
lyzing and  improving  employee  performance  and  speeding  and  sim- 
plifying operations.  The  cost  of  establishing  each  new  wage  account 
was  reduced  to  7  cents,  while  the  annual  cost  of  processing  all  wage 
records  averaged  17  cents  per  wage  record. 

The  regulations  pertaining  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  w^ere  amended  in  several  important  respects.  Services  per- 
formed by  an  employee  of  a  partnership  composed  entirely  of  persons 
related  to  him  within  the  degree  designated  in  the  family-employment 
provision  of  the  act  are  now  excluded.  A  court  order  of  support  which 
has  been  suspended  but  has  not  expired  or  been  vacated  is  now  deemed 
to  satisfy  the  requirement  that  a  wife  or  widow  must  have  been  "living 
with"  the  wage  earner  to  qualify  for  wife's  or  widow's  benefits.  The 
regulations  were  amended  to  permit  a  claimant  widow  to  qualify  if 
she  is  the  mother  of  an  insured  wage  earner's  child  or  was  married  to 
the  wage  earner  a  year  before  his  death,  without  requiring  also  that 
she  meet  the  added  requirements  of  "wife"  as  defined  elsewhere  in  the 
law.  If  a  beneficiary  dies  before  applicable  penalty  deductions  are 
made  from  his  benefit,  recovery  is  no  longer  attempted  from  his  estate, 
nor  are  the  penalty  deductions  to  be  applied  against  benefits  payable  to 
other  beneficiaries  whose  claims  are  based  on  the  same  wage  earner's 
wage  record.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  some  claimants  in  obtain- 
ing certified  copies  of  various  types  of  records  of  age,  death,  and  mar- 
riage from  the  custodians  of  the  records  was  obviated  by  authorizing 
certain  employees  of  the  Board  to  make  excerpts  from  the  records 
themselves  at  the  source.  An  official  notice  that  a  birth  record  has  been 
established  is  now  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  record  itself.  The  regulation 
was  further  amended  so  that  if  preferred  proof  of  age  was  not  readily 
obtainable,  secondary  proof  could  be  furnished.    It  is  no  longer  required 
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that  the  beneficiary  be  informed  of  his  rights  to  reconsideration  and 
hearing  in  cases  in  which  the  termination  of  his  benefits  is  based  on 
facts  which  he  has  reported. 

The  Board  also  adopted  a  number  of  otlier  policies  which  did  not 
require  amendment  of  the  regulations.  Current  widow's  benefits 
are  now  paid  in  certain  types  of  cases  in  which  the  widow^  and  child 
are  separated  (1)  because  of  the  widow's  employment,  (2)  because 
the  widow  or  child  is  physically  ill,  or  (3)  because  the  child  is  away 
at  school  and  cannot  return  for  a  vacation  period  on  account  of  the 
war-accelerated  school  program  or  on  account  of  transportation 
difficulties.  The  Board  gave  blanket  authority  to  certain  classes  of 
employees  to  administer  oaths  on  application  forms,  obviating  the 
necessity  of  giving  such  authority  separately  to  various  individual 
employees.  ''Currently  insured  quarters"  are  now  allowed  in  each 
year,  to  the  extent  that  wages  of  $50  or  more  are  received,  also  for 
quarters  after  that  in  which  the  $3,000  maximum  in  taxable  wages  is 
reached.  The  following  types  of  wage  payments  were  further  clari- 
fied :  "constructive"  payment,  traveling  expenses,  sick  and  disability 
pay,  National  Labor  Relations  Board  awards,  and  the  value  of  "per- 
quisites" which  go  with  certain  types  of  employment  in  Hawaii.  The 
coverage  of  employees  of  certain  State-chartered  banks  was  further 
clarified.  Evidence  standards  for  proving  marital  relationships,  with 
particular  reference  to  State  laws  on  recognition  of  divorce,  were  estab- 
lished. Considerable  progress  was  made  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  local 
social  agencies  in  determining  the  proper  person  to  receive  benefits  on 
behalf  of  children  and  incompetent  adults  in  cases  requiring  social 
determinations.  A  survey  of  cases  involving  payment  of  monthly 
benefits  to  guardians  on  behalf  of  7,418  minor  children  and  incompe- 
tent adults  established  the  soundness  of  the  policy  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  such  payees.  Especially  important  was  the  provision  for 
greater  cooperation  with  State  agencies  by  permitting  interchange  of 
information  among  field  offices  and  local  employment  and  public  assist- 
ance offices  and  the  release  to  authorized  officials  of  data  -on  awards 
and  disallowances  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
when  such  information  is  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
State  programs. 

As  part  of  its  broader  responsibilities,  the  Board  continued  its 
studies  of  methods  of  extending  coverage  to  excluded  groups,  volun- 
tary continuation  of  coverage,  the  adequacy  of  benefits,  administra- 
tive and  other  advantages  of  unified  wage  records  for  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  and  unemployment  compensation  programs, 
and  similar  questions.  Of  special  interest  is  the  development,  for 
administrative  analysis,  of  a  continuous  sample  of  wage  records  to 
enable  the  Board  to  trace  the  work  history  of  individuals,  their  wage 
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credits  at  successive  ages,  the  permanence  or  irregularity  of  their 
service  in  covered  employment,  and  the  relation  of  sex,  race,  occupa- 
tional, and  other  factors  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  for  sur- 
vivors and  for  retirement. 

A  coordination  committee,  on  which  are  representatives  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  held  conferences  during  the  year  to  eliminate 
conflicting  points  of  view  and  to  harmonize  rulings  on  tax  and  benefit 
questions  arising  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
and  also  affecting  the  operations  of  the  insurance  programs  for  rail- 
road workers  and  State  unemployment  compensations  laws.  The  So- 
cial Security  Board  and  the  Treasury  Department  have  issued  rulings 
to  the  effect  that  feeder  corporations  which  operate  for  profit  and 
which  pay  their  entire  net  income  to  a  nonprofit  organization,  exempt 
from  the  act,  no  longer  be  granted  employment-tax  immunity.  This 
reversal  of  position  will  probably  bring  many  workers  under  the 
act.  The  Board  ruled,  in  conformity  with  previous  rulings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  that 
carrier  and  noncarrier  activities  of  stocky  ad  companies  be  segregated, 
if  feasible,  for  social  insurance  purposes.  Coverage  of  many  railroad 
subsidiaries,  such  as  bus,  boat,  and  lumber  companies,  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  rather  than  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  is  indicated 
by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,^"  which  affirmed  a  decision  of  a  lower  court.  It  was 
held  that  a  steamship  company  owned  by  a  carrier  but  organized 
as  a  common  carrier  by  water  did  not  perform  any  service  in  connec- 
tion with  transporting  passengers  or  property  of  the  railroad  and 
hence  was  not  subject  to  the  Carriers  Taxing  Act. 

Eviiergency  services. — The  Federal  system  has  provided  a  mecha- 
nism for  administering  emergency  benefits  under  the  civilian  war  re- 
lief system,  described  earlier,  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  wives, 
widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents,  in  the  United  States,  of 
civilians  who  were  killed,  disabled,  missing,  or  detained  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action  outside  the  continental  United  States. 

Many  persons  who  have  entered  the  armed  services  and  are  already 
in  combat  areas  have  wage  credits  under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  which  would  entitle  their  survivors  to  benefits  in 
the  event  of  their  death.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  transmit  notices  of  death 
to  the  Board  in  order  that  prompt  service  may  be  given  to  relatives  who 
may  be  eligible  for  survivor  benefits  or  lump-sum  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Sinkings  of  merchant  vessels  during  the  year 
produced  a  sharply  increasing  number  of  "missing  seamen"  cases,  with 
the  attendant  need  for  a  working  arrangement  with  the  Coast  Guard 


^0  Allen  V.  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  of  Savannah,  123  F.   (2d)  469  (C.  C.  A.  5th,  1941). 
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to  supply  the  Board  with  casualty  lists,  and  for  the  Board  to  evolve 
sound  criteria  for  presuming  the  death  of  such  seamen.  Arrangements 
with  the  Coast  Guard  were  completed,  and  the  formulation  of  pre- 
sumptive standards  was  undertaken  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  unavoidable  delays  in  communication  between  Hawaii 
and  the  continent,  benefits  for  persons  residing  in  the  Territory  are 
certified  30  days  in  advance  of  the  date  at  which  they  are  payable.  Ten- 
tative arrangements  have  also  been  made,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  transfer  payment  records  to  a  control  office 
in  Hawaii  to  prevent  delay  in  payments  should  contact  with  the  main- 
land be  interrupted. 

Intensive  study  of  procedures  for  decentralizing  most  operations  of 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  has  made  it  possible  to 
adjust  administrative  processes  to  shortages  in  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  office  space  in  Washington.  Responsibilities  for  verifying 
wage  records  and  adjudicating  claims  were  transferred,  first  to  selected 
test  offices  and  later  to  all  field  offices.  Beginning  in  June  1942,  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  were  moved  out  of 
Washington.  Headquarters  are  established  in  Baltimore,  where  wage 
records  have  been  maintained  since  the  beginning  of  operations.  Area 
offices  for  review  of  claims  developed  and  adjudicated  by  field  offices, 
control  of  claims,  and  certification  of  payment  had  been  opened  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  by  July  1,  1942 ;  opening  of  similar  offices 
was  scheduled  for  August  1  in  Chicago,  and  for  September  1  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  Orleans.  These  area  offices  will  function  as  rela- 
tively self-sufficient  units  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  central 
office  in  Baltimore,  which  prescribes  uniform  policies  and  procedures. 

Public  Assistance 

In  the  fiscal  year  1941-42,  payments  under  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance  constituted  39.9  percent  of  all  public  aid  in  the  continental 
United  States,  the  largest  proportion  since  the  establishment  of  the 
social  security  program.  As  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  sharp  declines 
in  paj^ments  characterized  all  other  assistance  programs  and  the  Fed- 
eral work  programs  included  in  the  series  reported  by  the  Social 
Security  Board.  Total  expenditures  for  public  aid  fell  28.2  percent 
from  $188  million  in  June  1941  to  $135  million  in  June  1942.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  number  of  different  households  and  persons  receiving 
assistance  and/or  Federal  work  program  earnings  declined.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates,  about  3.7  million  households  containing  8.8  million 
persons  were  aided  by  these  programs  in  June  1942,  a  decrease  of 
22  and  29  percent,  respectively,  from  the  previous  June. 

By  June  30,  1942,  142  plans  for  public  assistance  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  were  in  operation  in  the  continental  United 
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States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  of  which  51  were  for  old-age  assistance, 
47  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  44  for  aid  to  the  blind.  These 
figures  include  the  new  plans  approved  in  the  second  half  of  1941  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  Texas,  Illinois,  and  Connecticut,  and  for 
aid  to  the  blind  in  Texas.^^ 

For  the  fiscal  year  1941-42,  payments  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds  to  the  needy  aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children 
amounted  to  $738  million  in  States  with  plans  approved  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  12.2  percent  more  than  the  amount  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Of  this  total,  old-age  assistance  accounted  for  $568  mil- 
lion; aid  to  dependent  children,  $155  million;  and  aid  to  the  blind, 
$14.9  million.  These  amounts  were,  respectively,  12.6,  9.4,  and  8.4 
percent  greater  than  in  1940-41. 

Old-age  assistance. — Federal-State  payments  to  the  needy  aged  have 
been  in  operation  for  some  4  years  in  all  jurisdictions.  As  of  June 
1942,  there  were  nearly  2.3  million  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
under  approved  State  plans,  as  compared  with  approximately  2.2  mil- 
lion a  year  earlier.  The  rate  of  net  increase  in  number  of  recipients 
averaged  about  10,400  a  month  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40,  16,700  a 
month  in  1940-41,  and  6,900  a  month  in  1941^2.  In  June  1942  there 
were  approximately  240  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  per  1,000  of  the 
population  aged  65  and  over;  a  year  earlier  the  ratio  was  237  per  1,000, 
and  in  June  1940,  218  per  1,000. 

The  extent  to  which  increased  family  incomes,  reflected  in  the 
rise  in  wages  and  other  income  payments  to  individuals,  have  reduced 
the  number  of  needy  aged  persons  in  the  country  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  measured  directly,  since  States  vary  widely  in  their  definitions  of 
need,  in  the  relative  amounts  made  available  for  assistance,  and  in 
the  practice  of  distributing  available  funds  among  all  or  part  of  the 
applicants  who  have  been  approved  for  assistance.  For  the  country 
as  a  whole,  however,  it  would  appear  that  increases  in  employment 
and  wages  have  stemmed  to  some  extent  the  volume  of  dependency 
among  older  persons.  The  number  of  applications  for  old-age  as- 
sistance received  by  State  agencies  declined  in  successive  quarters 
from  146.600  in  July-September  1941  to  127,100  in  October-Decem- 
ber, 112,400  in  January-March  1942,  and  102,300  in  April-June  1942. 
These  quarterly  figures,  moreover,  ranged  from  2.6  to  38.3  percent 
below  the  number  of  applications  received  in  corresponding  quarters 
of  the  preceding  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  1941^2,  383,802  cases 
of  old-age  assistance  were  opened,  and  306,791  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  the  recipient,  improvement  in  his  private 
resources,  or  for  other  reason.    As  compared  with  the  previous  year, 

"  A  Kentucky  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  was  approved  on  July  14,  1942. 
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there  was  a  decrease  of  19  percent  in  the  number  of  recipients  added 
to  the  rolls  and  an  increase  of  9  percent  in  the  number  removed. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  old-age  assistance  recipients  are  70  years 
of  age  or  over,  relatively  few  can  have  participated  directly  in  tlie 
upswing  in  employment  and  wages  in  the  fiscal  year.  Improvement 
in  the  financial  circumstances  of  their  sons  and  daughters  or  other 
relatives  from  whom  they  received  partial  support  would  be  reflected, 
primarily,  in  the  increase  in  number  of  cases  closed  and  in  the  decline 
in  number  of  new  applications  for  assistance.  Wide  differences  were 
shown  among  States  in  the  net  increase  or  decline  of  assistance  rolls. 
In  Georgia,  ]\Iaine,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia,  increases  in  the  number 
of  recipients  in  June  1942  over  June  1941  ranged  from  21.8  to  27.9 
percent;  in  27  other  States,  the  increases  were  from  0.1  to  18.9  per- 
cent; decreases  in  the  remaining  19  States  ranged  from  less  than  1.0 
percent  in  6,  from  1.1  to  4.8  percent  in  9,  and  from  6.0  to  7.8  percent 
in  4  (Pennsylvania,  Hawaii,  Delaware,  and  Maryland).  Administra- 
tive factors,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  States  had  previously  de- 
veloped programs  which  approached  equilibrium,  the  availability  of 
funds,  and  adjustments  of  standards  of  need  in  light  of  increased 
price  levels,  would  seem  to  have  governed  the  changes.  Increases  in 
costs  of  living  create  additional  hardship  among  those  who  live  at 
subsistence  levels,  for  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  reduce  consumption 
to  cut  the  costs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Moreover,  new  groups 
of  dependents  may  appear  among  aged  persons  who  had  formerly 
been  able  to  make  ends  meet  from  fixed  private  resources  which  can- 
not be  augmented  to  accord  with  higher  costs  of  living. 

Payments  to  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  averaged  $21.83  for 
June  1942,  3.6  percent  more  than  for  the  same  month  of  the  year 
preceding.  Here  again,  a  national  total  obscures  the  wide  differences 
among  States,  while  even  a  State  average  conceals  ranges  among 
counties  and  municipalities,  and  among  individual  recipients  in  all 
jurisdictions.  In  June  1942,  for  example,  the  average  for  individual 
States  ranged  from  $7.09  in  Vermont — where  shortage  of  funds 
temporarily  reduced  the  average  from  the  $17.62  level  in  May — and 
$8.30  in  Arkansas  to  $36.47  in  California.  While  27  States  had  aver- 
ages of  $20  or  more,  in  15  the  average  was  less  than  $15. 

From  the  standpoint  of  individuals,  the  assistance  payment  may 
represent  either  the  whole  income  of  the  recipient  or  a  supplement 
to  meager  private  resources  such  as  the  ownership  of  a  house,  small 
income  from  gainful  work,  or  partial  support  from  relatives.  The 
distribution  of  payments  by  amount  suggests  the  extent  to  w^hich 
States  take  account  of  needs  in  relation  to  the  resources  of  recipients 
or  tend  to  approach  flat  payments  by  concentrating  payments  at 
maximum    or    other    amounts.     Striking    differences    are    apparent 
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Chart  3. — Public  assistance:  Average  payment  per  recipient  under  State  plans 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Boards  June  1942  ' 
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^  See  also  table  11.     Data  for  aid  to  dependent  children  represent  average  per  family. 

t  Includes  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind  programs  administered  under 
State  law  without  Federal  participation. 

tt  Shortage  of  funds  at  end  of  fiscal  ye  ar  resulted  in  low  average  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ment for  June.    Average  payment  in  May  1942  was  $17.62. 
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among  States.  Distributions  of  assistance  payments  in  November 
1911  indicate  that  some  States  have  concentrated  ahnost  all  old-age 
assistance  payments  at  very  low  levels,  $15  or  less,  others  have  a 
large  concentration  at  the  State  or  Federal  maximum,  while  in  still 
others  payments  were  distributed  fairly  evenly  over  the  entire  range 
of  dollar  amounts. 

Aid  to  dependent  children. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  all 
but  four  jurisdictions  (Alaska,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Nevada)  were 
sharing  in  Federal  grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children  under  the 
Sociaf  Security  Act.  In  June  1942,  943,080  children  in  392,182  fam- 
ilies received  $13.3  million  in  assistance  pa^anents  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds  in  States  with  approved  plans.  The  increase 
of  2.9  percent  in  number  of  children,  3.3  percent  in  number  of  fam- 
ilies, and  5.9  percent  in  amount  of  payments,  as  compared  with  June 
1941,  resulted  largely  from  the  addition  during  the  year  of  ap- 
proved plans  for  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Texas. 

Before  submitting  their  plans  to  the  Board  for  approval  and  be- 
fore requesting  Federal  funds,  both  Illinois  and  Connecticut  had 
been  administering  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  without 
Federal  participation.  In  June  1941,  Illinois  made  payments 
amounting. to  $172,535  to  16,526  children  in  7,409  families,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  Connecticut  made  payments  of  $55,172  to  2,908 
children  in  1,269  families.  By  June  1942,  Federal  participation  in 
these  programs  had  more  than  quadrupled  the  amount  of  payments 
and  more  than  tripled  the  number  of  recipients  in  Illinois.  In  Con- 
necticut, the  amount  of  payments  had  increased  by  74.0  percent;  the 
number  of  children,  by  52.0  percent;  and  the  number  of  families 
aided,  by  35.9  percent.  The  Texas  program,  under  which  initial 
Federal-State  payments  were  made  for  October  1941,  had  formerly 
been  administered  on  a  voluntary  county  basis;  with  the  availability 
of  Federal  funds,  the  number  of  children  aided  had  increased  from 
169  in  September  1941  to  31,607  in  June  1942,  and  amounts  of 
monthly  payments  had  risen  from  $640  to  $310,584.  The  Mississippi 
program,  which  more  than  doubled  in  coverage  and  amount  of  pay- 
ments between  June  1941  and  June  1942,  had  been  approved  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1941,  but  administrative  factors  prevented  expansion  of 
case  loads  until  the  fiscal  year  1941^2. 

For  the  43  Federal-State  programs  which  had  been  in  operation 
for  longer  periods,  only  14  registered  increases  in  payments  and  in 
families  or  children  receiving  aid,  while  28  showed  declines  of  0.1 
to  26.8  percent  in  number  of  families  aided  and  20  showed  decreases 
in  amount  of  payments.  The  average  net  increases  of  1,048  families 
and  2,191  children  a  month  under  all  Federal-Stale  programs  com- 
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bined  resulted  entirely  from  expansion  of  new  programs,  for  de- 
clines more  than  offset  increases  in  other  States. 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  during  the  year  in  all 
participating  States  did  not  show  the  decline  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year  noted  for  old-age  assistance.  If  programs  of  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, and  Texas  are  omitted,  however,  the  decrease  in  number  of 
families  requesting  aid  and  in  number  of  applications  approved  for 
assistance  gives  similar  evidence  of  diminishing  dependency  even 
among  families  with  young  children  who,  by  definition,  have  lost  the 
support  of  one  or  both  parents.  Whether,  in  the  long  run,  the  needs 
of  such  children  are  better  served  by  the  gainful  employment  of  a 
widowed  mother,  for  example,  depends  upon  many  factors. 

Changes  in  the  recipient  rolls  from  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  cannot  be  c[uantitatively  related  to  increased  employment  and 
wages  but  have  nevertheless  been  affected  by  these  factors.  The 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia  reported  increases  rang- 
ing from  15  to  35  percent  in  the  number  of  families  aided,  while  de- 
creases of  10  percent  or  more  occurred  in  Arizona,  California,  Dela- 
ware, Hawaii,  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  In  June  1912,  children  aided  under  the 
Federal-State  program  for  aid  to  dependent  children  represented 
23.3  per  1,000  children  in  the  total  United  States  population  under 
18  years  of  age;  a  year  earlier,  the  rate  was  22.7  per  1,000. 

The  average  payment  per  family  under  approved  plans  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  was  $34.01  in  June  1942,  less  than  $1  above  that 
for  June  1941.  In  23  States,  increases  of  $1  or  more  were  recorded ; 
in  19  States,  changes  were  negligible;  and  in  2,  declines  of  $1  or  more 
were  shown.  The  average  payment  per  family  in  June  1942  was 
highest  in  Massachusetts  ($56.12)  and  lowest  in  Arkansas  ($14.32) ; 
intervening  States  were  distributed  as  follows:  11  States  with  $40 
or  more,  19  States  with  $30.00-39.99,  11  States  with  $20.00-29.99 ;  and 
4  with  less  than  $20.  Within  these  averages,  of  course,  are  wide  dif- 
ferences in  the  amounts  of  individual  payments.  The  distribution  of 
payments  by  amount  in  November  1941  shows  tendencies  to  concen- 
trate at  or  below  the  maximum  Federal  matching  level  in  all  but  a  few 
States.  Notable  exceptions  are  the  States  with  no  State  maximums, 
among  which  from  0.1  to  15  percent  of  the  payments  were  for  $80  or 
more. 

The  decline  in  general  relief  was  even  more  striking  than  that  for 
aid  to  dependent  children.  Among  the  48  jurisdictions  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  reporting  comparable  data,  only  Arkansas,  Ne- 
vada, and  South  Carolina  showed  increases  in  the  numl)er  of  general 
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assistance  cases;  decreases  in  other  States  rano;ed  from  4.1  percent  in 
Alabama  to  60.7  percent  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  many  States  had 
cared  for  some  families  under  this  State-local  relief  program  despite 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  such  families  were  eligible  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  it  is  probable  that  some  State  increases  in  the  number 
of  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  resulted  from  trans- 
fers from  general  assistance. 

Aid  to  the  hlhid. — The  addition  of  a  Federal-State  program  for 
tlie  blind  in  Texas  accounted  for  most  of  the  9.2-percent  increase  from 
49,817  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  in  June  1941  to  54,378  in  June 
1942.  The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  recipients  in  the  fiscal  year 
1941-42  averaged  380  per  month,  compared  with  190  in  1940-41  and 
247  in  .1939-40.  The  ratio  of  persons  receiving  this  type  of  assistance 
rose  from  48  per  100,000  population  in  the  United  States  in  June 

1940  to  49  in  June  1941  and  51  in  June  1942. 

The  States  varied  widely  in  the  net  change  in  number  of  recipients 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Of  the  41  States  which  had  approved  plans 
and  as  many  as  100  recipients  in  June  of  both  years,  increases  in  24 
States  from  June  1941  to  June  1942  varied  from  0.2  percent  in  Oregon 
to  29.0  percent  in  Georgia,  while  decreases  in  17  States  ranged  from 
0.5  percent  in  Indiana  to  38.4  percent  in  North  Dakota.  The  greater 
opportunity  for  blind  persons  to  obtain  training  and  jobs  probably 
accounts  partially  for  the  declines  in  some  States,  and  in  other  States 
for  the  smaller  rates  of  increase.  An  additional  factor  may  be  the 
larger  amount  of  assistance  such  persons  have  received  from  relatives. 

The  average  payment  in  June  1942  was  $24.37,  3.0  percent  more  than 
in  June  1941.  Payments  among  the  States  ranged  from  $9.63  in 
Arkansas  to  $46.87  in  California;  for  32  States,  the  average  was  be- 
tween $15  and  $30.  As  in  the  two  other  Federal- State  programs  for 
public  assistance,  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  for  States  to  con- 
centrate payments  at  or  below  the  maximum  for  Federal  sharing. 
In  only  1  State  were  25  percent  ov  more  of  the  payments  in  November 

1941  above  $40;  in  11  States,  80  percent  or  more  of  the  payments  were 
less  than  $ 


Financing  the  Programs 

In  the  fiscal  year  1941^2,  $786.5  million  was  expended  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds  for  special  types  of  public  assistance  under 
approved  Federal-State  plans,  including  the  costs  of  administering 
the  programs.  This  sum,  which  was  $83.9  million  or  11.9  percent  more 
than  the  amount  spent  in  the  preceding  12-month  period,  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  76.6  percent  for  cld-age  assistance,  21.3  percent 
for  aid  to  dependent  children,  ard  2.1  percent  for  aid  to  the  blind. 
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The  increase  over  the  previous  year  was  greater  for  old-age  assistance 
than  for  either  of  the  other  two  programs,  despite  the  fact  that  three 
States  initiated  approved  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  during 
the  fiscal  year  1941-42  and  one  State  a  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

Administrative  expenses  for  the  three  programs  totaled  $48.6  mil- 
lion, of  which  Federal  funds  represented  $21.0  million  or  43.2  percent. 
The  Federal  Government  paid  40.8  percent  of  administrative  costs  for 
old-age  assistance,  48.8  percent  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  48.3 
percent  for  aid  to  the  blind,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  pays  half  the  amounts  expended  by 
States  and  localities  for  administrative  costs  of  the  programs  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind.  Under  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program,  however,  the  amount  granted  for  assistance  payments 
is  increased  by  5  percent,  the  addendum  to  be  used  for  assistance 
and/or  administration.  As  a  result,  Federal  funds  represent  less  than 
one-fifth  of  administrative  costs  for  old-age  assistance  in  some  States 
and  more  than  four-fifths  in  others. 

The  Federal  share  of  assistance  payments  also  varies  among  the 
programs.  The  Federal  Government  bore  49.7  percent  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  old-age  assistance  in  the  fiscal  year  1941-42;  of  expenditures 
under  approved  State  plans,  the  Federal  share  represented  47.7  percent 
for  aid  to  the  blind  and  only  40.5  percent  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. The  State  shares  for  these  three  programs  were  41.4,  41.5,  and 
35.4  percent,  respectively,  and  the  residual  8.9,  18.0,  and  16.9  percents 
were  borne  by  local  governments. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  financial  responsibility  for  meeting 
assistance  needs  omits  data  for  State  programs  administered  without 
Federal  participation.  Of  the  total  $969.3  million  expended  in  the 
continental  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1941-42  for  all  paj-ments  to 
recipients  of  the  special  types  of  public  assistance  and  general  relief, 
36.4  percent  came  from  Federal  funds,  43.4  percent  from  State  funds, 
and  20.2  percent  from  local  funds.  Federal  funds  for  assistance  were 
distributed  as  follows :  80.2  percent  for  old-age  assistance,  17.8  percent 
for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  2.0  percent  for  aid  to  the  blind. 
State  assistance  funds  were  also  concentrated  on  old-age  assistance 
(55.9  percent),  with  15.3  percent  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  3.0 
percent  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  25.8  percent  for  general  relief.  By 
far  the  largest  share  of  local  funds  went  for  general  relief  (56.6  per- 
cent), with  26.0  percent  expended  for  old-age  assistance,  15.4  percent 
for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  2.0  percent  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

Under  approved  plans,  the  share  of  Federal  funds  is  determined  by 
the  State's  allocation  of  its  available  funds  to  one  type  of  public  assist- 
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ance  as  contrasted  with  another.  The  limitation  of  Federal  participa- 
tion to  special  types  ol"  assistance  makes  it  wholly  a  State  or  local 
responsibility  to  provide  for  needs  among  disabled  persons,  among 
families  with  unemployed  members,  and  among  needy  persons  who  fail 
to  meet  age,  residence,  or  other  requirements  imposed  by  Federal  and 
State  laws  for  special  types  of  public  assistance.  Another  impor- 
tant reason  for  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  among 
the  various  types  of  assistance  programs  derives  from  the  relatively 
low  Federal  matching  maximum  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  the 
large  volume  of  State  payments  exceeding  this  maximum.  Because 
pressures  for  efforts  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the  aged  have  tended  to 
preempt  State  funds  for  that  program,  matching  Federal  grants  have 
been  larger  for  old-age  assistance  than  for  the  two  other  special  types 
of  assistance.  Moreover,  variations  in  fiscal  resources  of  the  States 
and  in  their  allocations  of  available  funds  to  be  matched  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  resulted  in  the  fact  that  53  percent  of  these 
Federal  funds  certified  in  1941-42  were  made  available  to  10  of  the 
most  highly  industrialized  States,  most  of  which  were  in  upper 
brackets  of  per  capita  income.  These  States  contained  48  percent  of 
the  total  1940  population  of  the  continental  United  States  and 
Territories. 

Federal  grants  certified  for  public  assistance  paj^nents  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $374.7  million;  grants  to 
individual  States  represented  a  range  from  58  cents  per  inhabitant  in 
Alabama  to  $9.03  in  Colorado.  Of  these  grants,  which  were  $44.7 
million  or  13.6  percent  above  those  for  the  preceding  year,  $297.4 
million  or  79.4  percent  was  for  old-age  assistance;  $69.4  million  or 
18.5  percent,  for  aid  to  dependent  children;  and  $7.9  million  or  2.1 
percent,  for  aid  to  the  blind.  The  fact  that  three  (Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Pennsylvania)  of  the  four  largest  programs  for  aid  to  the  blind 
are  administered  by  States  without  Federal  participation  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  an  additional  factor  to  account  for  the  small 
proportion  of  Federal  funds  used  for  that  program. 

Administrative  Developments 

Continuing  activities. — The  Board  continued  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  to  provide  consultation  services  to  the  States  concerning  assistance 
and  administrative  problems,  many  of  which  arose  out  of  the  war 
emergency.  Responsibilities  for  Federal  aspects  of  public  assistance 
entail  not  only  approval  of  an  original  State  plan  and  subsequent 
modifications  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  act  but  also  periodic 
review  of  the  plan's  administration  and  continuing  certification  of 
grants  for  its  operation. 
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The  approval  of  new  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  in  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  and  Texas,  and  for  aid  to  the  blind  in  Texas,  brought 
to  44  the  number  of  States  with  all  three  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance in  operation  on  a  Federal- State  basis  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Texas  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind  were 
approved  on  September  26, 1941 ;  the  Illinois  plan  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  was  approved  on  October  28,  1941,  and  the  Connecticut  plan 
on  December  24,  1941. 

The  administrative  review  of  public  assistance  agencies,  initiated 
in  October  1940,  included  all  States  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  To 
aid  the  States  in  their  reports  and  analyses  of  administrative  costs  of 
public  assistance  and  to  standardize  the  basis  for  Federal  sharing  in 
such  costs,  the  Board  has  prepared,  in  collaboration  with  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  a  detailed  classification  of  administra- 
tive functions.  Studies  of  indexes  of  State  financial  capacity  con- 
tinued during  the  year,  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  adjusting 
Federal  grants  to  relative  economic  needs. 

Services  in  the  tear  emergenoy. — Shortly  after  war  was  declared, 
the  Board,  pending  the  formal  establishment  of  a  Federal  program 
for  civilian  war  relief,  established  the  broadest  policy  possible  under 
existing  authority  with  respect  to  sharing  administrative  costs  of 
State  public  assistance  agencies  in  rendering  services  under  these 
temporary  assistance  programs.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  also,  the 
Board's  traditional  policy  on  the  confidential  nature  of  State  public 
assistance  records  was  broadened,  and  State  agencies  were  advised 
that  selected  information  from  such  records  could  be  released  to 
authorized  governmental  agencies  for  recognized  war-related  purposes. 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  Board  had  suggested  to  the  States  that  they 
w^ere  in  a  position  to  protect  public  assistance  information  against  use 
for  general  law  enforcement,  since  the  Department  of  Justice  had  ac- 
cepted this  policy  regarding  the  use  of  such  information  from  Board 
records.  The  Board  recommended,  furthermore,  that  in  extending 
services  to  the  selective  service  boards,  public  assistance  agencies  re- 
lease information  obtained  from  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
records  on  the  same  basis  as  information  from  other  sources. 

The  emergency  assistance  to  civilians  financed  from  funds  allocated 
to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  from  the  President's  emergency 
fund  has  been  described  earlier.  Representatives  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  in  central  and  regional  offices  have  worked  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  State  public  assistance  agencies  and  with  other  governmental 
and  quasi-governmental  welfare  organizations  to  reduce  the  economic 
hardships  which  have  resulted  from  civilian  deaths  and  injuries  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  from  the  evacuation  of  individuals  and  f am- 
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ilies  from  shores  under  threat  of  enemy  attack,  from,  restricted  mili- 
tary areas,  and  from  foreign  countries.  Special  studies  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  volume  and  geographic  distribution  of  war- 
connected  welfare  problems  as  a  basis  for  future  planning.  An  inter- 
agency draft  manual  on  evacuation  and  relocation  of  civilians  was 
prepared.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services  on  problems  relating  to  cooperation  of  public 
assistance  agencies  with  selective  service  boards  and  on  the  proper 
channels  for  communicating  with  men  in  the  armed  forces  to  estab- 
lish continued  absence  from  home  of  a  parent  in  military  service. 

Labor  stringency,  particularl}^  in  agricultural  areas,  gave  rise  to  the 
need  to  clarify  for  the  States  the  Board's  position  with  regard  to  em- 
ployment of  public  assistance  recipients.  In  a  letter  to  State  agencies,^ 
the  Board  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  sound  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  need  of  applicants  and  recipients  did  not  preclude  pay- 
ments to  persons  who  receive  small  incomes  from  employment  and 
that  persons  who  earned  an  amount  insufficient  for  self-su})port  might 
still  be  found  in  need  of  assistance.  In  determining  need,  the  Board 
pointed  out,  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  additional  rec^uirements 
for  clothing,  food,  and  transportation  among  employed  persons,  as 
contrasted  with  those  who  are  outside  the  labor  force.  Earnings  of 
assistance  recipients  might  well  require  supplementation  in  view  of 
the  added  costs  of  gainful  work.  State  agencies  were  assured  that 
they  might  encourage  such  recipients  to  seek  employment  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  temporary  earnings  would  be  considered  as  part 
of  their  available  resources  against  which  their  current  needs  would 
be  measured,  and  that,  although  their  assistance  might  temporarily  be 
reduced  or  suspended,  there  would  be  no  delay  in  the  restoration  of 
the  appropriate  levels  of  payments  if  such  earnings  diminished  or 
ceased. 
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Regional  and  Territorial  Offices  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
as  of  October  1,  1942 


Region 

I.  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Vei-mont.  Regional  di- 
rector :  John  F.  Hardy,  Social 
Security  Board,  120  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
II.  New  Yorli.  Regional  director : 
Peter  Kasius,  Social  Security 
Board,  11  West  42d  Street, 
New  YorlJ,  N.  Y. 

III.  Delaware,   New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 

vania. Regional  director :  Wil- 
liam L.  Dill,  Social  Security 
Board,  Juniper  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IV.  District  of  Columbia,   Maryland, 

North  Carolina,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia.  Regional  director : 
Lavinia  Engle,  Social  Security 
Board,  Arlington  Building,  1025 
Vermont  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
V.  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio.  Re- 
gional director:  Mary  E. 
Woods,  Social  Security  Board, 
Euclid  Avenue  and  East  Ninth 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
VI.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin.  Re- 
gional director :  Henry  L.  Mc- 
Carthy, Social  Security  Board. 
Bankers  Building,  105  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
VII.  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina,  Ten- 
n  e  s  s  e  e.  Regional  director  : 
Richard  H.  Lyle,  Social  Secu- 
rity Board,  441  West  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Region 

VIII.  Iowa,  iNliunesota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Re- 
gional director:  Fred  M.  Wil- 
cox, Social  Security  Board, 
Midland  Bank  Building,  Fourth 
Street  and  Second  Avenue, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
IX.  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma.  Regional  director: 
John  E.  Wrenn,  Social  Security 
Board,  1006  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
X.  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Texas. 
Regional  director :  James  B. 
Marley,  Social  Security  Board, 
North  Presa  and  East  Houston 
Streets,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
XI.  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Wyoming.  Re- 
gional director :  Heber  R.  Har- 
per, Social  Security  Board,  728 
17th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
XII.  California,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington.  Regional  direc- 
tor: Richard  M.  Neustadt,  So- 
cial Security  Board,  785  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Alaska.  Territorial  director :  Hugh  J. 
Wade,  Social  Security  Board, 
Territorial  Building,  Juneau, 
Alaska 

Hawaii.  Territorial  director  :  Robert  W. 
Beasley,  Social  Security  Board, 
425  Dillingham  Building,  Hono- 
lulu, T.  li. 


Area  Offices  of  the  Social  Security  Board 

Locatioti  Date  of  opening 

New  York:  155  West  44th  Street,  New  York July  1,  1942 

Pennsylvania:  121  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia June  1,  1942 

Illinois:  188  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago August  1,  1942 

Louisiana:  829  Saint  Charles  Street,  New  Orleans September  1,  1942 

California:  22  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco September  1,  1942 
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Field  Offices  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  Region  and  State, 

as  of  June  30,  1942 


Cdiinecticut :  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  Mer- 
iden,  New  Britain,  New  Haven,  New 
London,  Stamford,  Torrington,  Wa- 
terbury,  Willimantic. 

Maine :  Augusta,  Bangor,  Lewiston, 
Portland. 

Massachusetts:  Attleboro,  Boston  (2), 
Brockton,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Fall 
River,  Fitchburg.  Haverhill,  Plolyoke, 
Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Maiden,  New 
Bedford,  Pittsfield,  Qitincy,  Salem, 
Springfield,  Waltham,  Worcester. 

New  Hampshire :  Concord,  Littleton, 
ilanchester,  Nashua,  Portsmouth. 

Rhode  Island :  Newport,  Pawtucket, 
Providence,  Woonsocket. 

Vermont :  Burlington,  Montpelier,  Rut- 
land. 

REGION  II 

New  York :  Albany,  Auburn,  Bingham- 
ton,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Glens  Falls, 
Gloversville,  Ithaca,  Jamestown, 
Kingston,  Newburgh,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York  City  (Manhattan,  4;* 
Bronx,  2  ;  Brooklyn,  2;  Jamaica  ;  Long 
Lsland  City;  Staten  Island),  Niagara 
Falls,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  Platts- 
burg,  Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  Sche- 
nectady, Syracuse,  Troy,  Utlca,  Wa- 
tertown,  Yonkers. 

REGION  III 

Delaware :  Wilmington. 

New  Jersey :  Atlantic  City,  Bayonne, 
Bridgeton,  Camden,  Elizabeth,  Jersey 
City,  Newark,  Passaic,  Paterson, 
Perth  Amboy,  Trenton. 

Pennsylvania:  Allentown,  Altoona,  Am- 
bridge,  Chester,  Du  Bois,  Easton,  Erie, 
Crreensburg,  Harrisburg,  Hazleton, 
Johnstown,  Lancaster,  McKeesport, 
New  Castle,  New  Kensington,  Norris- 
town,  Oil  City,  Philadelphia  County 
(Philadelphia;  Germantown ;  Ken- 
sington), Pittsburgh,  Pottsville,  Read- 
ing, Scranton,  Sharon,  Turtle  Creek, 
Uniontown,  Wilkes-Barre,  Williams- 
port,  York. 


'  One  opened  during  fiscal  year  1041-42. 


REGION  IV 

District  of  Columbia  :  Washington. 

Maryland  :  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  Cum- 
berland. Ilagerstown,  Salisbury. 

North  Carolina :  Asbeville,  Charlotte, 
Durham,  Fayetteville,  Gastonia, 
Goldsboro,  Greensboro,  Hickory,  High 
I'oint,  Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount,  Salis- 
bury, Wilmington,  Winston-Salem. 

Virginia:  Alexandria,  Bristol,  Danville, 
Lynchburg,  Newport  News,  Norfolk, 
Petersburg,  Richmond,  Roanoke, 
Staunton. 

West  Virginia :  Beckley,  Bluefield, 
Charleston,  Clarksburg,  Huntington, 
Logan,  Martinsburg,  Morgantown, 
Parkersburg,  Wheeling. 

REGION  V 

Kentucky :  Ashland,  Bowling  Green, 
Corbin,"  Covington,  Frankfort,  Haz- 
ard, Ix^xington,  Louisville,  Oweus- 
boro,  I'aducah. 

Michigan:  Battle  Creek,  Bay  City,  De- 
troit and  Wayne  County  (Detroit,  2; 
Dearborn;  Highland  Park),  Esca- 
naba,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  Jack.son, 
Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Marquette,  Mus- 
ivrg.in,  Pontiac,  Saginaw,  Traverse 
City. 

Ohio:  Akron.  Ashtabula,  Canton,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
Hamilton,  Lima,  Lorain,  Mansfield, 
Marion,  Nelsonville,  Portsmouth, 
Springfield,  Toledo,  Warren,  Youngs- 
town,  Zanesville. 

REGION  VI 

Illinois :  Aurora,  Bloomington,  Cham- 
paign, Chicago  and  Cook  County  (Chi- 
cago, 5 ;  Cicero  ;  Evanston  ;  Harvey  ; 
Oak  Park),  Danville,  Decatur,  East 
Saint  Louis,  Galesburg,  Harrisburg, 
Joliet,  Mount  Vernon,  Peoria,  Quincy, 
Rockford,  Rock  Island,  Springfield, 
Waukegan. 

Indiana :  Anderson,  Bloomington,  Elk- 
hart, Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Gary, 
Hammond,  Indianapolis,  Kokomo,  La 
Fayette,  Miuicie,  New  Albany,  Rich- 
mond. South  Bend,  Terre  Haute. 


2  Opened  diirins  fiscal  year  1041-42. 
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Wisconsin :  Eau  Claire,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Green  Bay,  Janesville,  La  Crosse,  Mad- 
ison, Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  Racine, 
Sheboygan,  Superior,  Wausau. 

REGION   VII 

Alabama :  Anniston,  Birmingham,  De- 
catur, Dothau,  Gadsden,  Mobile,  Mont- 
gomery, Tuscaloosa. 

Florida :  Gainesville,  Jacksonville,  Mi- 
ami, Orlando,  Pensacola,  Saint  Peters- 
burg, Tallahassee,  Tampa,  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Georgia:  Albany,  Athens,  Atlanta,  Au- 
gusta, Columbus,  La  Grange,  Macon, 
Rome,  Savannah,  Valdosta,  Waycross. 

Mississippi :  Columbus,  Greenwood, 
Gulfport,  Hattiesburg,  Jackson,  Me- 
ridian, Tupelo,  Vicksburg. 

South  Carolina :  Anderson,  Charleston, 
Columbia,  Florence,  Greenville,  Green- 
wood, Rock  Hill,  Spartanburg. 

Tennessee :  Chattanooga,  Columbia, 
Dyersburg,  Jackson,  Johnson  City, 
Kuoxville,  Memphis,  Nashville. 

REGION  VlII 

Iowa :  Cedar  Rapids,  Davenport,  Des 
Moines,  Dubuque,  Fort  Dodge,  Ot- 
tumwa,  Sioux  City,  Waterloo. 

Minnesota  :  Albert  Lea,  Bemidji,  Duluth. 
Minneapolis,  Redwood  Falls,  Saint 
Cloud,  Saint  Paul,  Winona. 

Nebraska :  Alliance,  Grand  Island,  Lin- 
coln, North  Platte,  Omaha. 

North  Dakota  :  Bismarck,  Fargo,  Grand 
Forks,  Mi  not. 

South  Dakota  :  Aberdeen,  Huron,  Rapid 
City,  Sioux  Falls. 

REGION  IX 

Arkansas :  El  Dorado,  Fort  Smith,  Har- 
rison, Hot  Springs,  Jonesboro,  Little 
Rock,  Pine  Bluff,  Texarkana. 

Kansas:  Atchison,  Dodge  City,  Good- 
land,  Hutchinson,  Independence,  Kan- 
sas City,  Pittsburg,  Salina,  Topeka, 
Wichita. 

Missouri:  Cape  Girardeau,  Clayton, 
Hannibal,  Jefferson  City,  Joplin,  Kan- 


sas City,  Poplar  Bluff,  Saint  Joseph, 
Saint  Louis  (2),  Sedalia,  Springfield. 
Oklahoma :  Antlers,  Ardmore,  Clinton, 
Enid,  Lawton,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
City,  Ponca  City,  Shawnee,  Tulsa. 


Louisiana :  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge, 
Lake  Charles,  Monroe,  New  Orleans, 
Shreveport. 

New  Mexico :  Albuquerque,  Roswell, 
Santa  Fe. 

Texas  :  Abilene,  Amarillo,  Austin,  Beau- 
mont, Big  Spring,  Brownsville,  Corpus 
Christi,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth, 
Galveston,  Houston,  Laredo,  Lubbock, 
Lufkin,  Paris,  San  Angelo,  San  An- 
tonio, Tyler,  Waco,  Wichita  Falls. 

REGION  XI 

Ai'izona :  Flagstaff,      Globe,      Phoenix, 

Prescott,  Tucson. 
Colorado :  Alamosa,    Colorado    Springs, 

Denver,     Grand     Junction,     Greeley, 

Pueblo,  Trinidad. 
Idaho :  Boise,  Pocatello,  Twin  Falls. 
Montana:  Billings,  Butte,  Great  Falls, 

Havre,  Helena,  Miles  City. 
Utah :  Ogden,  Richfield,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Wyoming:  Casper,      Cheyenne,      Rock 

Springs,    Sheridan. 

REXilON  XII 

California  :  Bakersfield,  Eureka,  Fresno, 
Los  Angeles  County  (Glendale;  Holly- 
wood ;  Huntington  Park  ;  Long  Beach  ; 
Los  Angeles;  Pasadena),  Oakland, 
Redding,  Sacramento,  San  Bernar- 
dino, San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San 
Jose,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Rosa,  Stockton. 

Idaho :  Lewiston. 

Nevada  :  Las  Vegas,  Reno. 

Oregon :  Eugene,  Klamath  Falls,  La 
Grande,  Portland,  Salem. 

Washington :  Aberdeen,  Bellingham, 
Olympia,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma, 
Yakima. 

Territorial :  Juneau,  Ala.ska  ;  Honolulu, 
T.  H. 
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Branch  Offices  oj  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  Region  and  State, 

as  oj  June  30,  1942 


EEGION  I 

Massachusetts :  Dorchester. 

KEGION  II 

Virginia :  Pulaski. 

REGION   V 

Kentucky :  Harlan. 

REGION  VI 

Indiana :  East  Chicago. 
Wisconsin :  Kenosha. 


REGION  XI 

Colorado :  Boulder. 
Montana :  Missoula. 
Utah  :  Prove. 

REGION  xn 

California :  Santa  Monica. 

TERRITORIAL 

Flawaii :  Hilo. 


Number  of  Stations  of  the  Social  Security  Board  With  Itinerant 
Service,  by  Region  and  State,  as  of  June  30,  1942 


Number 
Total 1,  802 


Kegion  I 

Connecticut 27 

Maine 29 

Massachusetts 44 

New  Hampshire 12 

Rhode  Island 2 

Vermont 27 

Region  II 

New  York 104 

Region  III 

Delaware 2 

New  Jer.sey 22 

Pennsylvania 79 

Region  IV_1 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Maryland 24 

North  Carolina 83 

Virginia 56 

West  Virginia 32 

Region  V 

Kentucky 47 

Michigan 62 

Ohio 86 

Region  VI 

Illinois 70 

Indiana 70 

Wisconsin 61 

Region  VII 

Alabama 45 

Florida 43 

Georgia .54 


141 


104 


103 


198 


195 


201 


269 


Region  VII — Continued.  Number 

Mississippi 40 

South  Carolina 26 

Tennessee 61 

Region  VIII 79 

Iowa 35 

Minnesota 16 

Nebraska 22 

North  Dakota 1 

South  Dakota 5 

Region  IX 178 

Arkansas 40 

Kansas 49 

Missour" 41 

Oklahoma 48 

Region  X 159 

Louisiana 21 

New  Mexico 9 

Texas 129 

Region  XI 70 

Arizona 21 

Colorado 23 

Idaho 9 

Montana 5 

Utah 7 

Wyoming 5 

Region  XII 79 

California 62 

Oregon 8 

Washington 9 

Territorial 26 

Hsiwaii 26 
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Table  1 . — Personnel  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  departmental  and  field  service,  as 

of  June  30,  1936-42 


Office  and  bureau 


Total 


Depart- 
mental 


Field 


Total,  June  30: 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1942 
Office  of  the  Board 

Office  of  the  Actuary.— 

Office  of  Appeals  Council 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director 

Regional  offices 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security  i 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits 

Informational  Service 


736 

5,748 
9,612 
9,  661 
12, 164 
12, 682 
13, 297 


18 

18 

34 

754 

520 

1,385 

9,752 

301 

120 

334 

61 


634 
3,313 

5,202 
5,  557 
7,286 
8,066 
8,247 


17 

18 

13 

742 


1,047 

5,848 

209 

92 

217 

44 


102 
2,435 
4,410 
4,104 
4,878 
4,616 
5,050 


1 


21 

12 

520 

338 

3,904 

92 

28 
117 

17 


1  Includes  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  employment  office  but  excludes  22,391  permanent  and 
temporary  employees  in  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  oiQces  m  ttie  States. 


Table  2 . — Administrative  expenditures  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  fiscal  year  1941-42  * 

Administrative  expenditures,  total $28, 198, 184 

General  expenses _ 2  3  949  475 

Stationery  and  office  supplies $519,721  '       ' 

Printed  forms 255,985 

Printing  and  binding  (other  than  printed  forms) 552,384 

Furniture  and  equipment 424, 108 

Storage  and  care  of  vehicles 440 

Rental  of  office  space 677,  648 

Rental  of  equipment _._ 956,  428 

Heat,  light,  power,  and  water 55,  775 

Repairs  and  alterations 27,  032 

Telegraph 24,756 

Telephone 269,230 

Other  communication  services 31,815 

Freight  and  express  charges 61,657 

Advertising  and  publication  of  notices 256 

Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses 92,  240 

Salaries  and  travel 24,248,709 

Salaries  Travel 

Total $22,707,354    $1,541,355 

Office  of  the  Board 67,535  1,926 

Office  of  the  Actuary 60,132  928 

Office  of  Appeals  Council 108,560  20,589 

Officeof  the  Executive  Director 1,080,866  50,522 

Regional  Offices 793,424  20,453 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 2,779,158  486,344 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 3  15,838,323  712,256 

Bureau  of  Pubhc  Assistance 876,423  111,872 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 253,353  5,229 

Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits 651,164  106,941 

Infonnational  Service 198,416  24,295 

'  Represents  expenditures  of  the  Social  Security  Board  from  both  regular  and  defense  appropriations  and 
thus  differs  from  expenditures  in  table  7  which  exclude  expenditures  from  defense  appropriations. 

-  Excludes  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  (guard,  elevator,  and  cleaning  services),  and  rental  of 
office  space  in  District  of  Columbia.  Beginning  July  1941,  these  expenditures  were  assumed  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration. 

3  Includes  salaries  of  Administrative  Personnel  Division  of  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
which  was  transferred  from  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  to  the  Social  Security  Board,  effective  Apr.  1, 
1942. 
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Table  4.— Unemployment  trust  fund:  ^  Deposits,  interest,  and  withdrawals,  by  State, 

fiscal  year  1941-42 

[In  thousands  2] 


Total 

State  accounts,  total. 


Alabama --- 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas -- 

California 

Colorado -- 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia _ 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana- 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. .. 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas.. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. __ 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin. 

W'yomLng 


Railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count  _ 


Balance, 

June  30, 

1941 


$2, 278,  573 


2,091,318 


21,  347 
1,225 
3,830 
6,928 
165, 948 
10, 906 
53,  582 
7,932 

21,  583 
14,319 

25,  348 

7,650 

2,492 

212, 603 

53, 994 

18,  851 

15,  563 
34,  272 

19,  338 
5,301 

26, 386 

90,045 

96,  559 

24, 179 

4,741 

67,  274 

4,839 

9,529 

1,035 

6,843 

153, 480 

2,678 

236,  579 

30. 175 

2,005 

188,  743 

18,  560 

11,993 
162,  031 

15, 605 

13,  750 
3,367 

16,  737 
59, 658 

4,768 
3,696 

22,  950 
24,611 
21,945 
61,353 

2,188 


187,  258 


Deposits 


$1,175,878 


1,095,694 


12 


.332 
1,165 
2,812 
4,947 
102, 679 
5,245 
23,  953 
2,554 
7,  558 
8,325 

12, 805 
2.173 
2.444 
89,  963 
28,  675 
9,283 
5,076 
13,  399 
10,  927 
6,095 

19,  535 

45.  210 

67, 253 

11,973 

4,023 

26.130 

3,086 

2.010 

1.400 

4,052 

71,926 

1.635 

162.  133 

13,116 

908 

70.  320 

6.760 

9,723 

111,045 

15,  292 

6,  568 
680 
12.720 
16.833 
3,501 
1,876 

10.  026 
17.890 

11.  449 

12.  883 
1,330 


0,182 


$67,  518 


62, 086 

641 

42 

121 

212 

4,978 
326 

1,605 
228 
611 
369 

769 
216 
84 
6,097 
1,629 
561 
423 
994 
523 
193 

855 

2,686 

2,942 

686 

145 

1,928 

142 

251 

37 

210 

4,455 

82 

7,  225 

850 

59 

5,  550 

522 

405 
5,175 

544 

400 
90 
508 

1,638 
143 
113 
660 
792 
659 

1,646 
67 


5,431 


With- 
drawals for 

benefit 
payments 


$377, 948 


368, 198 


3,040 

230 

779 

1,355 

47, 100 

1,293 

3,025 

565 

1,545 

6,350 

4,200 

185 

985 

33, 400 

10, 600 

2,375 

2,420 

2,770 

7,475 

1,335 

4,950 

14, 400 

43,  700 

6,485 

2,075 

7,950 

1,635 

1,200 

435 


19, 700 

715 

56, 828 

3,900 

428 

14, 816 

3,220 

2,307 
17.000 

4,350 

2,225 

292 

5.945 

5,400 

1,635 

350 

2, 860 

3,900 

2,325 

4,800 

465 


9,750 


1  Trust  fund  maintains  separate  account  for  each  State  agency,  in  which  are  held  all  moneys  deposited 
from  State  unemploj^nent  funds  and  from  which  State  agencies  withdraw  amounts  as  required  for  benefit 
payments.  Railroad  unemployment  insurance  benefits  are  certified  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directly  from  the  railroad  account  in  the  trust  fund. 

2  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  difler  slightly  from  sums  of  roimded  figures. 

Source:  Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  OflBce  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Accounts  and  Deposits. 
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Table  5 . — Advances  certified '  by  the  Social  Security  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Federal  grants  to  States  Jor  public  assistance  ^  and  for  administration  of 
unemployment  compensation  laws  and  State  employment  services,^  fiscal  year  1941-42 


[In  thousands; 

<  data  corrected  to  June  30, 

1942] 

\ 

Total 

Public  assistance  2         | 

Employment  security  ^ 

Old-age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 

Aid  to 

the 
blind 

Under  Social  Security  Act 

state 

Total 

Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation 

and  em- 
ployment 

services 

Employ- 
ment 
services  ad- 
ministered 
by  the 
Social 
Security 
Board, 
January- 
June  1942 

Under 
Wagner- 
Peyser 
Act, 
July-De- 
cember 
1941 

Fiscal  year: 
1935-36 

$26,  374 
155, 190 
251,877 
302,  542 
345.  038 
395,  606 
445, 895 

2.447 

366 

2,912 

2,754 

46, 862 

10,  627 

4,772 

531 

1,447 

5,200 

4,973 
552 
2,356 
31,  342 
13,  241 
8,  387 
6,193 
4,226 
6,  792 
2,978 

4,109 
22. 671 
18,  604 
12, 196 

2,475 
13, 871 

2,605 

4,972 
628 

1,563 

9,354 
1,112 

34.  542 
5,078 
1,922 

27,  246 

12,  469 
4,417 

31.  055 
2, 091 

2,333 
2,317 
5.498 

23,  038 

3,767 

960 

2,958 

15, 888 
5,127 

11, 152 
922 

$21, 421 
127. 634 
179, 200 
208,  051 
231,  079 
259, 875 
297,  357 

1,080 

282 

1,992 

1,352 

36,  384 

8,767 

3,182 

184 

571 

3,426 

3,160 
155 
1,403 
23,  591 
8.170 
7,  426 
4,168 
3,338 
3,110 
1,993 

1,948 
16,  453 
10.  036 
8,750 
1.540 
9,431 

1,  734 
3,344 

437 
1,005 

4,134 

499 

19,315 

2,  522 

1.  ]25 
20,  262 

9.017 

2,947 

14,  364 

1,068 

1,176 
1,774 

2,  664 
19,  462 

2,490 
551 

1,260 
13,121 

2.340 

7,  702 
542 

$2, 805 
13,901 
25, 237 
30,  497 
46, 113 
62, 992 
69,  381 

517 

(») 
504 
578 
3,429 
1,  236 
215 
121 
264 
712 

617 
242 
608 

2,879 

2,767 

(«) 

1,245 

(») 

2,662 
373 

1,213 
2,832 
3,922 
1,862 

304 
2,172 

502 
1.084 

160 
1,882 

381 
5,698 
1,142 

539 
2,535 
2, 372 

423 
10, 891 

315 

481 

329 

1,648 

814 

874 

146 

692 

1,152 

1,886 

1,987 

176 

$1, 126 
4,580 
5.184 
5,236 
6,228 
7.073 
7,947 

40 

(«) 

85 

79 

1,749 

136 

34 

(S) 

49 

262 

139 

8 

40 

(«) 
350 
257 
209 

(«) 
151 
163 

91 
174 
224 

188 
81 

(') 
52 
98 

(«) 
50 

120 
31 
538 
225 
21 
5.59 
264 
77 

m 

13 

56 

27 

122 

336 

30 

24 

104 

227 

142 

299 

23 

$1,  022 
9,075 
42,  256 
58,  758 
58,  340 
62,  462 
69,  645 

778 
79 
332 
723 

5,222 
475 

1,318 
220 
562 
778 

1,019 
139 
298 
4,780 
1,915 
675 
541 
855 
843 
438 

837 

3,162 

3,760 

1,365 

516 

2,222 

311 

431 

186 

340 

3,165 
195 

8,839 

1,147 
229 

3,814 
789 
958 

5,664 
685 

599 
180 

1,028 

2,351 
366 
234 
871 

1,368 
737 

1,128 
176 

$1, 022 

9,075 

42, 256 

58,  758 

58,  340 

6  62,  462 

'51,997 

532 

63 

178 

486 

4,076 
319 

1,016 
182 
313 
592 

776 
117 
230 
3,570 
1.385 
489 
351 
628 
622 
332 

649 

2.434 

2,724 

1,039 

353 

1,592 

234 

299 

152 

249 

2,503 
145 

6,987 
828 
164 

2,863 
528 
718 

4,227 
510 

441 
125 
751 

1,580 
269 
180 
662 

1,020 
556 
827 
132 

(') 

1936-37 

(3) 

1937-38  . 

(?) 

1938-39 

(3) 

1939-40. 

$3, 278 

1940-41 

6  3, 204 

1941-42 

$17,  648 

246 

16 

154 

237 

1,146 

156 

302 

38 

249 

186 

243 
22 
68 
1,210 
530 
186 
190 
227 
221 
106 

188 
728 
1,036 
326 
163 
630 
77 
132 
34 
91 

662 
50 

1,852 
319 
65 
951 
261 
240 

1,437 
175 

158 

55 

277 

771 

97 

54 

209 

348 

181 

301 

44 

1,566 

Alabama 

32 

Alaska 

6 

Arizona 

(«) 

Arkansas 

22S 

California 

78 

Colorado. 

13 

Connecticut  .. 

23 

Delaware 

6 

District  of  Columbia - 
Florida.. 

0«) 
22 

Georgia 

38 

Hawaii 

8 

Idaho... 

6 

Illinois.. 

92 

Indiana.     . 

40 

Iowa 

30 

Kansas 

30 

Kentucky... 

32 

Louisiana 

27 

Maine 

10 

Maryland..: 

21 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

49 
61 
32 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

25 
45 

6 
15 

4 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.. 

8 
53 

New  Mexico. 

6 

New  York 

152 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

42 

7 

Ohio...     . 

76 

Oklahoma    . 

26 

Oregon 

12 

Pennsylvania 

137 

Rhode  Island 

9 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota.. 

21 

7 

Tennessee 

37 

Texas 

75 

Utah... 

6 

Vermont 

Virginia.  

5 
30 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming. 

20 
22 
36 
5 

See  footnotes  on  following  page. 
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Table  6. — Federal  insurance  contributions  and  Federal  unemployment  taxes,  hy  fiscal 
year,  1935-36 — 1941-42,  and  by  month,  fiscal  year  1941-42 

[In  thousands  •] 


Fiscal  year  and  month 

Total 

Insurance 
contribu- 
tions 2 

Unemploy- 
ment 
taxes  3 

Fiscal  year: 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 -.     -         .       .- 

$252, 097 
604,  510 
631, 227 
712,217 
788,  232 
1, 015,  563 

47, 049 
167,  002 
4,276 
47,  843 
175, 266 
5,590 

51,289 
252,  715 
4,768 
42.  026 
213,  042 
4,699 

$194,  346 
514,  406 
530, 358 
604,  694 
690, 555 
895,619 

44,815 
159. 525 
3,366 
45, 674 
168,  458 
4,323 

38,  579 

181,446 

2,773 

39, 173 

203, 740 

3,747 

<  $57,  751 
< 90.  104 
100, 869 

1939-40 

1940^1 

1941-42  .. 

107,  523 
97, 677 
119,944 

1941 
Julv -.        .        -        

2,234 

August .     

7,477 

September .  ._.  

910 

October-..  . 

2,169 

November .._ 

6,808 

December .      . _ 

1,267 

1942 
January 

12,710 

February . 

71,  269 

March 

1.995 

April-     . 

2,853 

May . 

9,302 

June    --        

952 

'  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 

2  Tax  effective  Jan.  1.  1937,  based  on  wages  for  employment  as  defined  in  Internal  Revenue  Code  (ch.  9. 
subch.  A.  sec.  1426),  payable  by  employers  and  employees. 

3  Tax  effective  Jan.  1,  1936,  based  on  wages  for  employment  as  defined  in  Internal  Revenue  Code  (ch.  9, 
subch.  C,  sec.  1607),  payable  by  employers  only.  Amounts  represent  Federal  tax  collections  after  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  paid  into  State  unemployment  funds  on  covered  wages. 

<  Includes  $40,561,886  subsequently  refunded  to  States  which  did  not  collect  taxes  on  1936  pay  rolls  and  in 
which  employers  paid  full  tax  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Source:  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 


Footnotes  to  table  5: 

1  Advances  are  certified  for  specified  period  of  operation  which  is  not  necessarily  period  in  which  certi- 
fication is  made. 

2  Data  not  comparable  with  expenditures  for  assistance  and  administration  in  table  11. 

3  Prior  to  1942,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  was  financed  from  3  sources:  State  funds,  matching  Federal 
grants  to  States  mider  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  Federal  grants  under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  (For  July  1935-June  1939,  grants  to  States  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  were  certified  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor;  for  July  1939-December  1941,  in  accordance  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  such 
grants  were  certified  by  the  Social  Security  Board.)  Beginning  January  1942,  the  USES  was  administered 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  financed  solely  from  title  III  fimds. 

<  Totals  represent  sums  of  imrounded  figures;  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 

5  Excludes  $1,156,859  expended  for  postage. 

6  Includes  $20,000  certified  after  close  of  fiscal  year,  not  included  in  table  A-4  of  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Social  Security  Board. 

'  Represents  grants  to  States  for  unemployment  compensation  administration,  1941-42,  and  for  State 
employment  'services,  July-December  1941;  e.xcludes  $1,012,100  expended  for  postage. 

*  No  plan  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

'  Beginning  July  20,  1941,  the  Arizona  employment  service  was  maintained  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
as  a  division  of  its  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

'"  Not  available,  because  funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  employment  service  included  in  funds  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
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Table  7. — Federal  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  administrative  expenses  and 
grants  to  States  under  the  Social  Security  Act^  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,"^  fiscal 

years  I94O-4I  and  1941-42 

fin  thousands  ^ 


Fiscal  year  1940-41 

Fiscal  year  1941-42 

Item 

Appropria- 
tions * 

Expendi- 
tures ' 

Appropria- 
tions 4 

Expendi- 
tures 5 

Total,  Social  Security  and  Wagner-Peyser  Acts,. 

$443, 894 

$449.  866 

$506, 929 

$502,  586 

Total,  Social  Security  Act  .      - 

440, 894 

446, 682 

503. 829 

501, 020 

Administrative  expenses                              

27, 694 

31,515 

26, 129 

31, 461 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Social  Security  Board  '__ 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau 

27, 220 
364 
110 

25. 668 

362 

113 

5,373 

25, 655 
364 
110 

24, 752 
363 

Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census- 
Department  of  the  Treasury  '      - 

115 
6,231 

Grants  to  States             .                        .  .  -  -      . 

416, 200 

418,351 

480, 800 

471, 125 

Federal  Security  Agency                  - 

405,000 

407, 295 

469, 600 

459, 628 

Social  Security  Board - 

394,000 

396,  522 

458, 600 

448, 238 

245. 000 
75.000 
10, 000 

61,000 
3, 000 
11,000 
11,200 

260, 080 

63, 222 

7,069 

62, 967 
3,184 
10,  773 
11,056 

300, 000 

74,000 

9,000 

72.  500 
3.100 
11.000 
11,200 

299, 054 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

69, 406 

Aid  to  the  blind -.        ..     -. 

7,954 

Employment  security  administration:  a 
Social  Security  Act,  title  III_-     

70, 257 

1,566 

Public  Health  Service:  Public  health  work 

Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau 

11,390 
11,497 

Maternal  and  child  health  services 

5,820 
3,870 
1,510 

5,  536 
3,986 
1,534 

5.820 
3,870 
1,510 

5.927 
3,997 

Child  welfare  services              ..                 .-  - 

1,573 

'JExcludos  some  funds  appropriated  and  expended  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  because  they  are  not 
separated  from  other  Federal  funds  for  similar  purposes.  Such  is  the  case  with  funds  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation for  which  $113,000  was  appropriated  for  1940-41  and  $112,000  for  1941-42  for  administration  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  $2,000,000  for  1940-41  and  $2,650,000  for  1941-42  for  grants  to  States.  For  disease 
and  sanitation  investigations  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  appropriations  were  $1,625,000  for  1940-41  and 
$1,742,481  for  1941^2  in  addition  to  grants  to  States  shown  in  this  table. 

2  Grants  for  State  employment  services  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  were  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  July  1939-December  1941;  beginning  January  1942,  the  Federal  Government  assumed 
responsibility  for  all  operations  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  For  1941-42,  expenditures  from  appro- 
priations for  grants  to  Slates  under  title  HI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  represent  grants  to  States  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  administration  for  the  entire  year,  grants  to  States  for  employment  service  func- 
tions of  unemployment  compensation  program  for  July-December  1941,  and  Federal  expenditures  for  oper- 
ation of  employment  services  in  the  States  for  January-June  1942. 

3  Totals  represent  sums  of  unrounded  figures;  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sums  of  rounded  figures. 
*  Excludes  unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  for  previous  fiscal  year.    Appropriations  for  1941-42 

include  supplemental  deficiency  appropriation  of  $40  million  approved  Apr.  28,  1941. 

6  Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  based  on  checks  cashed  and  returned  to  the  Treasury;  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  based  on  checks  issued  by  the  Treasury.  Includes  expenditures  from  reappropriated  balance 
of  appropriations  for  previous  fiscal  year. 

6  Includes  amounts  expended  by  the  Board  in  administration  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  reim- 
bursed to  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  Includes  amounts  for  administration  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
prior  to  1942.  See  footnote  2.  Excludes  "general  expenses"  shown  in  table  2  paid  from  Federal  Security 
Agency  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

'  Represents  amounts  expended  by  the  Treasury  in  administration  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  reimbm-sed  to  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

8  Not  available. 

Source:  Various  Federal  appropriation  acts  (appropriations);  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
(expenditures  under  Ihe  Social  Security  Act);  Social  Security  Boaid,  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits  (ex- 
penditures under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act). 
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Table  8. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Estimated  number  of  employers  and  workers 
and  amount  of  taxable  wages,  1937-41)  (tnd  by  quarter,  January  1938-June  1942  ^ 

[Corrpcted  to  Oct.  22,  1942] 


Year  and  quarter 


Employers 
reporting 
taxable 
waees  (in 
thou- 
sands) 2 


Workers  with  taxable 
wages  (in  thousands) 


On  last 
day  or  last 
pay  roll  of 
quarter ' 


Total 
durinfj 
period ' 


Taxable  wages » 


Total  (in 
tnillicns) 


Average 

per 
worker 


Calendar  year: 

,    1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1938 

January-March 

April-June  _ 

July-September 

October-December 

1939 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1940 

January-March _  _ . 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1941 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1942 

January-March 

April-June 


1.740 
1,783 
1,813 
1,833 


1,826 
1,891 
1,939 
1,978 


1,968 
2,044 
2,079 
2,095 


2,070 
2. 163 
2,200 
2,209 


2,180 
2,214 


23,  oon 
23, 000 
23,  SOD 
23, 600 


24,500 
25, 300 
26, 100 
25,  700 


26,  300 
27, 400 
28, 800 
29,  400 


32, 800 
31,  200 
33, 100 
35, 200 
41. 600 


25, 100 
25, 200 
25, 900 
26,  500 


25, 400 
26,  700 
27, 400 
28, 400 


27, 400 
28, 400 
30, 000 
31,  500 


32, 100 
34,  900 
36.  300 
36,  400 


36, 100 
36, 800 


$29, 300 
26, 200 
29,  200 
32. 900 
41,900 


6,447 
6,523 
6,505 
6.725 


7,040 
7,221 
7,497 
7,442 


8,070 
8,125 
8,129 

8,576 


9,588 
10,  285 
10,  980 
11,047 


12,  300 
13, 190 


$893 

840 

882 

935 

1.007 


257 
259 
251 
254 


277 
270 
274 
262 


295 
286 
271 
272 


299 
295 
302 
303 


341 

358 


1  Data  partly  estimated  and  subject  to  revision. 

-  Number  of  employers  corresponds  to  number  of  employer  returns.  A  return  may  relate  to  more  than 
1  establishment  if  employer  operates  several  separate  establishments  but  reports  for  firm  a.s  a  whole. 

3  Beginning  with  1940,  figures  represent  employees  on  last  pay  roll  of  quarter;  prior  to  1940,  they  represent 
employees  on  last  day  or  last  pay  roll  of  quarter. 

*  Unadjusted  for  duplication  resulting  from  recording  of  wages  of  some  employees  under  more  than  1 
account. 

'  Unadjusted  for  nontaxable  wages  erroneously  reported,  or  for  wages  not  counted  in  determining  insurance 
benefit.  Wages  over  $3,000  a  year  paid  to  an  employee  by  a  single  employer  in  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  and 
by  all  employers  beginning  with  1940,  are  not  taxable. 

»  Not  available. 

'  Revised  estimates  for  1941  and  estimates  for  1942  not  available  because  rapid  changes  in  labor  market 
have  complicated  method  of  estimating  number  of  workers  in  covered  employment  on  last  pay  roll  of  quarter. 
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